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ORIGINALITY. 
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Many thinkers complain nowadays, that the individuals of 
which our society is composed lack originality. The complaint 
is a serious one, for it is lack of personal force and of the en- 
ergy to create in the people at large, which has brought many a 
nation to the dust and put many a civilization to shame before 
the world. Nations, like individuals, must work out their own 
salvation or cease to be. They must be constituted by men of 
vigorous and independent mind, or they cannot stand the strain 
which the law of progress puts upon every living creature. 
Uniformity is just as benumbing in national life as in religious 
lite. 

To a small degree at least, Britain is suffering from this 
deadening formality at the present moment. The discipline of 
the political party which has been in the ascendant for the 
past few years has made the people too acquiescent in its policy, 
and there has been a consequent loss of vigorous originative 
force in its counsels. 

This inertia always tends to creep into the national life of 
highly civilized States. Amid the stress of those strenuous 
battles which work out the freedom of a nation and give it a 
high place among its brother nations, men of commanding 
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mind always arise to fulfil the genius of the people. This demi- 
urgic task accomplished, so far as national existence and im- 
portance and political freedom are concerned, it often happens 
that great men cease to appear and to devote their vast energies 
to further national construction. Their efforts tend to create 
a society too well regulated and too comfortable to be vigor- 
ous. It is when these nation-builders—soldiers, statesmen, 
patriots—who perform what are after all the rougher tasks of 
the organization of society, have done their work, that spirit- 
builders ought to begin definitely to rear their subtler super- 
structures in the minds of men. But it is just at this point 
that national failure oftenest occurs, and that whole societies 
go to pieces. It is here that originality ceases to show itself, 
or that any originality which does show itself is scoffed or 
neglected or ostracized into silence. The nation, no less than 
the individual, reaches crises when that struggle ceases which 
gave it an assured position in the world and which was car- 
ried on with naive directness. 

We live in a self-conscious world to-day, a world very 
largely of display, of fashion and of vulgarity. We live more 
for appearances than for inner realities, and act in accordance 
with the opinions of others rather than in harmony with our 
native thoughts. This untruthfulness is fatal to our origin- 
ality. It makes us dull and parasitical and even turns some of 
us into whited sepulchres. Yet many people think that it is 
a necessary evil because confusion would prevail in social life, 
if everybody had strong individual opinions, which he repre- 
sented in action with resolution and persistency. But the 
general laws of life are such that difference does not produce 
discord. Indeed, the world is a beautiful framework into 
which individual men can only fit themselves by maintaining 
their various characters. It is true that there would be an 
almost disastrous clashing of ideas and actions did all men 
possess creative power. On the other hand the possession and 
utilization of constructive ability by every individual man, is 
an absolutely necessary condition of social unity. 

The notion that in disagreeing with a man on any special 
ground we create discord between him and ourselves rests on a 
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misconception of the nature of individuality and originality. 
People who are too lazy to exercise their own powers, are fond 
of excusing their dullness by identifying originality with man- 
nerism or peculiarity or eccentricity. In truth originality con- 
sists in obedience to the general laws of society and not in 
the disposition te forsake the beaten track. Yet originality is 
never dull or tiresome. George Eliot very well expresses its 
nature when she speaks of “such originality as we all share 
with the morning and the springtime and other endless re- 
newals.” Emerson gives the same truth a very beautiful 
form. He says: “The sense of spiritual independence is like 
the lovely varnish of the dew, whereby the old, hard, peaked 
earth, and its old self-same productions, are made new every 
morning, and shining with the last touch of the artist’s hand.” 
In another passage this profound thinker tells us that every 
man is by nature a poet. 

When we come to consider the grounds of this opinion, we 
find that originality is nothing but honesty. If all men thought 
what their nature constrained them to think and spoke only 
what they thought, the poetry of their natures would declare 
itself. At first, however, it is difficult to see that perfect so- 
cial honesty would be consistent with harmony. Our indi- 
vidual natures compel us to differ radically from the majority 
of our fellow-men, so that we could hardly avoid hurting their 
feelings if we declared ourselves on all occasions without dis- 
guise or prevarication. But the fact remains that we differ, 
however conciliatory our words may be. Word agreement 
can never be anything else but artificial. As men become more 
thoughtful it is therefore to be hoped that the rule of society 
which brands mere outward agreement with others as polite 
and forbids the mention of mistakes and faults to their faces, 
though it countenances gossip behind their backs, will be 
changed for one which recognizes a more spiritual and lasting 
kind of social unity. 

After all it can only be because we deify our opinions that 
we are afraid of uttering them honestly to anybody and every- 
body. When we come to consider the value of our opinions, 
we learn that they are due to our ancestry, our training and 
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our individual experiences, which inevitably hem us in and 
render us incapable of perfectly understanding the opinions 
of those whose education has been altogether different from 
our own. Whenever, therefore, we form a really adverse 
judgment about another man, we manifest ignorance. What 
we really mean, for instance, when we condemn an atheist, is 
that we do not think, or have not thought, as he does, and 
cannot therefore understand the grounds of his conclusions. 
If we are candid we shall probably acknowledge also, that our 
own idea of God is so vague, that it cannot have the smallest 
value for our lives. Instances like that of the atheist make it 
plain to us that we are finite. This acknowledgment might 
serve as the basis of a new social rule that would obviate all 
the disingenuousness which the old one occasions. If any man 
with whom we are obliged to come in contact be particularly 
disagreeable to us and if his opinions clash with ours, there 
is no reason why we should not plainly acknowledge our dis- 
agreement, with an apology to the effect that we may not be 
in a position to understand him, and if possible with a state- 
ment of the causes which led up to the formation of our own 
opinions. Such a confession would be far more friendly than 
the mere pretence of agreement with others which we some- 
times make because we think that the expression of antagon- 
istic views is inconsistent with politeness. As, moreover, this 
rule would involve an appeal to truth more general than that 
within which peculiar circumstances have confined our own 
characteristic ideas, it would tend to destroy class animosity, 
while so far from creating discord, it would do much towards 
giving us more humor and sympathy, moderation, tolerance and 
humility. Of all these virtues it is humility, perhaps, for the 
growth of which a social rule of honest speaking would pro- 
vide the best opportunities, for such a rule would make self- 
depreciation quite as heinous an offence, as open disparagement 
of others appears to be according to the artificial rule of society. 
Self-depreciation is hardly ever sincere, and it is, therefore, 
quite incompatible with humility. Society in branding self- 
praise as ungentlemanly, is only extending favor to those who 
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are mean-spirited or weak-willed enough to be and to do that 
which they disapprove. 
“Nur die Lumpe sind bescheiden, 
Brave freuen sich der That.” 

If another rule were adopted which recognized that truth is 
many-sided, and that the share which individuals have in the 
great whole is bound to be strictly limited, perhaps men would 
have a good chance of forming clear and just judgments about 
themselves. If healthy outspoken egotism be tabooed, men 
think more about themselves than they ought to do. They 
hope and scheme for themselves in secret and value the praise 
and blame of others above their own conscience. Such devia- 
tion from the truth upraises many a barrier between man and 
man. It makes us not only nervous, reserved and self-con- 
scious, thin-skinned, cowardly and parasitical, but even blind, 
hypocritical and insincere. 

Every day we perform all kinds of small disingenuous acts 
in obedience to customs which it never occurs to us to criticize. 
For instance, a convention exists among us according to which 
we must express approval of any presents that are given us. 
They may give a violent shock to our feelings, yet we must 
speak of them as if they gave us pleasure. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, an amateur painter presents a friend with a picture 
which is so badly executed that it is positively excruciating. 
According to the doctrine of society, it is the duty of the re- 
ceiver, in this painful case, to say that he is very glad to have 
the picture, and even to hang it up every time the giver visits 
his long-suffering friend and take it down again when the 
visit is over. When we come to examine this case, we find 
the whole spirit of it so unlovely, that even the blunt, vulgar 
avowal of the truth seems more friendly to us than the veiled 
falsehood. But if the rules of society were framed in har- 
mony with the deeper nature of man, no such jarring rudeness 
would be necessary, and it might be possible for the bad painter 
to learn that he had atrocious taste—a lesson which would be 
far more wholesome for him than any flattering thoughts he 
might entertain about his skill. A mere recognition of the 
finite nature of our understanding and the complexity of one 
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another’s characters, would make speaking the truth possible 
on all occasions. If the giver understood that his 
friend would value the spirit of giving quite apart 
from the thing given, he would not be chilled at find- 
ing that his present was not acceptable. His pleasure 
would consist in learning to understand his friend better, 
for that friend would unfold a little piece of his mental 
history in explaining how his wishes had been misinterpreted, 
and such explanation would probably involve some amusing 
disclosures of the incongruity existing between mind and mind 
and would teach the giver to understand himself so much 
better, that the effort of self-adjustment in which the disci- 
pline of social life consists, would be appreciably easier for him 
in the future. Moreover, if the giver expected criticism and 
not mere flat praise as the consequence of his giving, he would 
not be tempted to give from a desire to patronize others, or to 
perform a duty, or to be in the fashion, rather than from the 
genuine hope of giving a worthy expression to friendship. We 
do not realize how magically so simple a talisman as pure, 
kind-hearted honesty would act in unlocking our hearts and 
disclosing the human treasures that lie concealed there. It 
can only be because we are at heart indifferent to one another 
that we neglect this source of human knowledge. The fact 
is, that we have not yet learned to be citizens and we are still 
only an aggregate of frigid units. The little moral habits 
which make up the life of a nation are not sound enough to 
bear any lofty superstructure. 

Until our social system and our code of etiquette makes 
room for originality, we shall never learn to be a true society. 
Our present system perverts us at an early age. There are few 
of us who do not remember how we woke up from the heaven of 
childhood to find that we must speak with regard to the opinion 
of others, and not with the pure simplicity of truthfulness. 
Perhaps we admired a sermon which we did not understand, 
or a picture, the praise of which would, we vaguely thought, 
reflect some glory on our powers of discernment and gain us 
credit for having good taste. At first we were ashamed of 
falsifying ourselves for the sake of other people’s opinions, 
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but society seemed to demand constant self-repression and we 
became used to our dishonesty. Many people who had little 
originality to start with, will find on reflection that a process 
of this kind has been carried on in their minds, and that conse- 
quently they do not in reality possess a single opinion which 
belongs to them, even though they may be extremely dog- 
matic and may entertain very decided views. 

The system of preying upon and robbing the individual until 
he is destitute of himself is obviously unjust. It is, more- 
over, most detrimental to society and obstructive to progress, 
for it props up and maintains men of weak uncertain character, 
while it battles down those whose native force only just falls 
short of the genius that frankly abandons itself to a heroic 
lawlessness. It is harmful alike to the timid and to the ag- 
gressive man and it lays a particularly heavy load upon those 
few proud-natured men, who are endowed with a wealth and 
depth of fine feeling, but who hide themselves bitterly beneath 
a harsh and cold manner because they cannot cast their pearls 
before swine. 

A little more tolerance would prevent all such perversion. 
We ought to be willing both to be ourselves and to let other 
people be themselves. We ought to go even so far as to coun- 
tenance, both in our case and that of others, those thoughts 
and actions which on some grounds appear almost out- 
rageous to us. Emerson goes so far as to say: “I shun father 
and mother and wife and brother, when my genius calls me. 
I would write on the lintels of the doorpost WHIM. I hope 
it is somewhat better than whim at last, but we cannot spend 
the day in explanation.” So vigorous a doctrine of individ- 
uality seems at first anti-social, even if we take into considera- 
tion the deep pathos of the last sentence, with its brave recogni- 
tion of what is often the tragedy of individuality. But all 
men belong to the same cosmic order. If they could all say 
with Emerson, “Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity 
of your own mind,” or “No law can be sacred to me but that 
of my own nature,” they would soon be one in spirit. Hans 
Andersen gives this truth a very fine and simple expression, in 
the well-known story of the Emperor who walked in proces- 
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sion through the streets, in what he imagined to be a robe with 
a sweeping train. He was highly delighted with the fit and 
with all the splendid ornaments of the costume, though in real- 
ity he was wearing nothing of the sort. But the train-bearers 
solemnly pretended to hold up something in the air, while all 
the people gazed in admiration and made flattering remarks. 
Then a little child exclaimed—“But he has no robe on!” and 
then all the rest of the crowd shouted, “Why he has no robe 
on!” until the Emperor himself came to know the truth. The 
spirit of the child had made the crowd one, and it was found 
that the truth was the same for all. The spirit of truth would 
make all men brothers. It would not promote 6fprs or an- 
archy or irreligion or peculiarity. It would make us all lovers 
of nature and all promoters of progress. Then there would 
be joy in mere living, and the inevitableness which is the charm 
of the works of genius would characterize our common acts. 
The legality of our social life would be the rhythm of music and 
not the regularity of machinery. Natural laws cannot harden 
into conventicns, because they are new every morning and 
fresh every evening. We can never weary of doing that which 
answers the necessities of our nature, which are constantly 
arising We need not look to little children and so-called in- 
nocent savages and far-off golden ages for refreshment, if 
we are only true to ourselves. The path of progress lies 
straight ahead of us. We cannot live on the borrowed past 
and we need not be sentimental helpless Rousseaus, crying out 
for a return to nature. We have merely to be honest and we 
shall be true to the nature which civilization has built up and 
which will enable us to climb the giddy heights of the future 
with the steady faith of a child. The task of this age is, there- 
fore, the creation of a distinctly human atmosphere in every 
place where men live and work. 

To perform the task men evidently require more knowl- 
edge. As Lowell tells us, men of great original powers are 
not raised “by some Deucalion and Pyrrha process.” The 
only sound basis of original work is knowledge of the past 
and the present, well assimilated and adapted to modern needs. 
No thinker in pleading for a society of independent-minded 
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men, could ignore the value of study and the dangers of giving 
unbounded liberty to uneducated men whose mental posses- 
sions are of mushroom growth. It is no longer the rough 
sense-life of the child and the savage which is natural to the 
civilized man. In the higher stages of men’s development the 
work of Nature is the work of culture. 


II. 


Obviously much responsibility lies with the universities. 
The reason why these institutions fulfil their mission so im- 
perfectly is, probably, that they separate science from art. 
They make education a matter of transplantation and absorp- 
tion, rather than of conception and production. They do too 
much pattern work and make far too little of expression. The 
lecture and the examination system does not call forth origin- 
ality. The range of expression for which this system allows 
is too narrow. University methods are adapted to call forth 
the powers of those who express themselves naturally in lec- 
turing or teaching or writing, but they do not make provision 
for the very large proportion of the students to whom such 
expression is unnatural. The few, moreover, for whom they 
do provide, are just those men who need no provision and 
whose originality is so distinctive that they would be them- 
selves and work out their destiny in spite of, and not in conse- 
quence of, their education, no matter what that education 
might be. The criticisms on university training put forth 
by such men as Wordsworth and Gibbon are illustrations of 
this truth. Perhaps all the university did for these men was 
to produce an atmosphere in which the higher life can de- 
velop. If the universitives confined themselves to doing the 
same work for all students, the ordinary man would have a 
much better chance of developing on his own lines. The work 
of the university ought to be the creation of that kind of en- 
vironment in which the soul can develop most freely. The 
present system sends quite unpractical men into the world. 
They may be unworldly, but they cannot make their unworld- 
liness effective. The consequence is, that they often soil their 
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ideals in the conflict of city life and allow themselves to be 
subdued to what they work in. Some of them, either because 
they are nervous, or because they have had little practice in 
expressing themselves in their own characteristic way, do not 
seem to have ideas enough, or sympathy enough, to enter with 
spirit into a common conversation or debate. The university 
cannot, of course, be expected to give up its high ideals and to 
vulgarize culture for the sake of the unregenerate Philistines 
outside its walls. It is, however, bound to bridge over the gulf 
that separates the vulgar citizen from the man of culture, and 
if it do not fulfil this duty its higher work is bound to fail, 
for all spiritual structures must have their roots deep planted 
in the consciousness of the people. Let the man of visions 
and ideas soar far away from his age, and he becomes a fool- 
ish wanderer. 

The universities would fulfil their mission to the people by 
paying more attention to the education of the senses. What 
is needed to make our university teaching practical and useful 
to the people is some such system as that of Froebel, adapted 
to the conditions of the mature mind and worked out on dis- 
tinctively British principles. The universities ought to be the 
promoters of art and even of craft. Since every man is by 
nature a poet, the aim of the universities ought to be the estab- 
lishment of conditions of living under which a man can realize 
in action what he thinks and what he is in potentiality. The 
student does not get enough will-training. He is taught at 
college to receive rather than to make. What he receives is 
truly great and grand; it is a human heritage of which any 
man might be proud: but if the conditions of the outer world 
be such that he cannot use this mental wealth, he is not only 
unable to receive any interest on his capital, but he is neces- 
sarily debarred from making any further conquests in the rich 
world of thought and vision. Every man of genius has felt 
this limitation which the world imposes upon him. We can- 
not wonder if the same cold influence chills the ordinary cul- 
tured man into acquiescence in the dull ways of the unthinking 
multitude. Instead of leaving college with the determination 
and the power to mould circumstances in accordance with his 
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best thoughts and to stem the dull drift of mere custom, he 
finds himself strangely homeless in the world. He is a de- 
termined and not a determining factor in society, for he has 
not learned to obey the law of endless progress which is the 
inexorable law of life. The glorious world of vision becomes 
a dim unreality to him and “the curtain of the horizon de- 
scends,” as a modern thinker writes, “round the material 
things and the pitiful duration of human life.” In the case 
cf men who have very sensitive natures, this descent from the 
world of thought and desire to the outer realities is so steep, 
that it causes actual madness. Many men of genius have suf- 
fered in this way. 

All such world-loss could be prevented if men were only 
taught at the universities to make their own world honestly 
and fearlessly. The wide-spread popularizing movement 
which is going on among British artists, and to a less extent 
among continental artists, to-day, ought to give university 
teachers a hint as to how they are to awaken the poetry of life 
in all their students. The British artist of to-day is not so 
anxious to produce easel pictures, as to beautify common life. 
The healthy spirit of the craftsman is reviving, even in the 
midst of philistinism and vulgarity and commercialism, and 
artists are becoming more and more architects, weavers, book- 
binders, enamellers, embroiderers, metal-workers, furniture 
makers, carvers, rather than painters and sculptors. To be 
sure we still need those works of genius which have no appar- 
ent connection with the insistent necessities of the hour, but 
we also want that sort of artistic work which links the life 
of the people with that of the dreamer and the thinker, by 
spreading amongst them the pervasive influence of culture. If 
they train their students in the spirit in which these workers 
educate their generation, the universities will be doing much 
to create the true democracy. The task of the colleges, how- 
ever, is much wider than is that of the artists. The university 
should aim at producing artists in the widest sense of the 
term—artists of life. Its teaching should prompt a man to 
express every side of his nature freely. The ideal university 
would teach men to weave words and sounds, form and color 
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into harmonies with equal ease. In this age of advanced spec- 
ialism, we cannot realize this ideal, but we ought to keep it in 
mind, because the exercise of the three greatest of the fine 
arts together gives the mind the soundest and most com- 
prehensive foundation which could be made for the building 
up of spiritual knowledge and power, in which the twentieth 
century ought to progress as much as the nineteenth century 
progressed in material science. At present the results which 
only a broad and comprehensive spiritual training can bring 
about might be produced in some degree by cooperation. 
Musicians, writers, men of science, business men, thoughtful 
men indeed of all professions, often call in the artist now- 
adays, to decorate their houses and to remedy the defects of 
their own minds. The university would do well to follow their 
example. The university buildings ought to be beautiful. 
Every detail of their structure ought to be instinct with the 
individuality of an artist. Perhaps the newer colleges have a 
better chance of supplying this kind of education than have the 
older ones. It is not always that the best kind of culture is 
what has been described as 

“The Past’s incalculable hoard, 

Mellowed on scutchened panes in cloisters old, 

Seclusions ivy-hushed and pavements sweet 

With immemorial lisp of musing feet.” 
Great futures are also before those colleges into the buildings 
of which it is possible to infuse the healthy modern spirit 
which is stirring among the people. Culture realized in the 
palpable forms of music and painting and sculpture would 
give the student an impulse of this spirit, and he would face 
the world at the conclusion of his college career with the con- 
viction, that learning is after all translatable into the vulgar 
language, and that the student, whom Emerson calls “the 
favorite of heaven and earth, the excellency of his country, 
the happiest of men,” is at heart in sympathy with the com- 
monest man in the land. He would be ready to deal in a prac- 
tical spirit with the problem of the age which is, a modern 
writer tells us, “the transformation of culture from an intel- 
lectual accomplishment into a spiritual grace.’””’ Emerson has 
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stated the problem as it touches the student by saying that the 
inspired man “should occupy the whole space between God or 
pure mind and the multitude of uneducated men.” It would 
be better that the universities should be turned into mere 
technical academies for the teaching of craft, than that the 
student should neglect this great mission. Perhaps he can 
maintain his office by acting as a guide to the fine and high 


arts and can continue to open the way to the remoter steeps of 
thought and vision, without making craft a part of his cur- 


riculum, if he do further work in the popularization of culture 
through such institutions as Extension lectures and Settle- 
ments, which are characteristically British institutions. The 
age must work out its own destiny. No one can say precisely 
what form the spirit of a nation or an age ought to assume. 


ITI. 


No one who studies everyday life can doubt that it is the 
duty of the university to set the mind free. Imitation, which 
is always productive of deformity, seems to be the supreme rule 


of conduct in all classes. It is not necessity, the proverbial 
mother of originality, but outward constraint, that determines 
our actions and habits. The higher classes set the tune and 
the lower classes dance. The people of the middle classes think 
they have been educated beyond vulgar pretentiousness. They 
would scorn the very thought of attempting to live in the 
style of the wealthy and high-born. But if they consider some 
of their customs, they will find that many of their daily prac- 
tices are suited to a rank of life which is much higher than 
their own. The high and great of the land set the fashion and 
all those who are inferior in rank assume the position of de- 
pendents, though they may not be inferior in good feeling and 
intellectual ability, the possession of which gifts will alone be 
regarded as constitutive of good birth, if the establishment of 
the spiritual aristocracy which has been the dream of philos- 
ophers for many a long age, ever be effected on this earth. 
Imperceptibly, slavish customs have come to dominate men, 
until they fail altogether to distinguish natural customs from 
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artificial ones. One of the customs which we owe to imitation, 
is that of keeping late hours. In most countries throughout 
history, there seems to have been some subtle connection be- 
tween artificiality and having dinner in the evening. This in- 
stitution seems innocent enough, until we come to think about 
it. Then we find that it originated at the courts of kings and 
that it has a tendency to become later and later as time goes 
on. The royal dinner which is now not very far from being 
a midnight feast, took place in Queen Elizabeth’s time before 
noon. There would have been no objection to the modern 
dinner, with all the late evening work which it entails for the 
servants of the rich, if the lower people had been content to 
go their own way and let the court alone. But they have 
adapted the time of their own work to the habits of royalty, 
and lose on the average quite two hours of the most invigorat- 
ing time of every working day, in order to toil away late at 
night in glaring gas or blinding electric lights. Yet the nerv- 
ous inhabitants of our vast modern cities would probably be 
much healthier and sturdier, if the business world began work 
at six or seven in the morning and ended at four or five, so 
that winter lectures and entertainments and summer sports 
and bicycle rides allowed every man to get his natural share 
of beauty sleep. 

Our houses, again, are all built and furnished on the imita- 
tive principles and are therefore ugly. If we were to turn out 
of our houses everything which is not strictly useful, we should 
probably reject quite half our goods as mere ornamental rub- 
bish, and if we could look on the world with the eye of the 
artist, we should be only too glad to make the clearance, for 
then we should understand the teaching that artists are din- 
ning into our deaf ears to-day. We should understand that 
beauty and necessity are inseparable, and that culture is sim- 
plification. Our narrow commercialism and shopkeeper in- 
stincts make us look on beauty as occasional and unnecessary, 
not as structural and pervasive. We cannot separate the idea 
of beauty from that of display, and this idea has a falsifying 
influence on our life and manners, which makes us live for 
appearance rather than for truth and progress. Our commer- 
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cialism has given us a rage for cheap things and we suppose 
that decorative things would be extravagant and luxurious. 
The supposition is false, for if we held to the principle that 
nothing is beautiful which is not useful, we should spend less 
money and yet have goods of priceless value. An artist can 
build a house almosi as cheaply as the meanest jerry-builder 
can run up the hideous tumble-down shanties in which most 
of us dwell, to the infinite detriment of our thoughts and man- 
ners. As long as our houses exhibit sham representations of 
oaken beams daubed on their exteriors, grained doors, mar- 
bled mantel-pieces, curtains and blinds the office of which is to 
shut out the light and to be cleaned, open fireplaces that cause 
currents of air to be drawn from beneath the door, and other 
inconveniences and deformities, we shall be neither a scientific 
nor an artistic nation. 

In our dress we are as parasitic as we are in our house- 
furnishing. The very fact that we dress with particular care 
for special occasions shows that we do not appreciate beauty 
and look upon it as something adventitious, rather than as 
the framework of daily life. Perhaps the most glaring ex- 
ample of this kind of imitativeness is that of the skirt with 
which women sweep their houses and even clean the steps of 
trains and omnibuses, and which originated with a class of 
women whose business it was to do nothing but look after 
their houses, dance at balls, and weep over their tapestries for 
their absent warrior lords. 

But the peop!e of the lower classes are not the only imitators 
in our society. Our English elegance, which is a besetting sin 
of the aristocracy, is a perfect expression of the French genius, 
but it has an element of the ludicrous in it when it is assumed 
by a class of people who are serious at heart, however frivol- 
ous they may sometimes be on the surface. If we knew how 
much of this elegance originated in the not too wholesome 
court of Charles II., which was so imbued with the French 
spirit, perhaps the rich and great would be content to be real 
English people. Lowell has exactly hit off the incongruity of 
this unnatural polish in the words: “No observer of men can 
have failed to notice the clumsy respect which the understand- 
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ing pays to elegance of manners and savoir-faire, nor what an 
awkward sense of inferiority it feels in the presence of an ac- 
complished worldliness. The code of society is stronger with 
most persons than that of Sinai, and many a man who would 
not scruple to thrust his fingers in his neighbor’s pocket, would 
forego green peas rather than use his knife as a shovel. The 
submission with which the greater number surrender their 
natural likings for the acquired taste of what for the moment 
is called the World is a highly curious phenomenon, and how- 
ever destructive of originality, is the main safeguard of so- 
ciety and nurse of civility.” 

That we seek excitements in order to get away from our- 
selves in these days of hurry, is another proof that we are not 
sufficient to ourselves. The eager rush of the age to places of 
amusement almost justifies the solemn meaning which Dean 
Trench attaches, in his naive way, to the word “diversion.” 
Amusements are to the man whose life is not a work of art, 
what ornaments are to the inartistic house or garment. They 
are adventitious and cannot give permanent satisfaction. Re- 
freshment should be supplied in the course of daily life, which 
ought to be a varied and continuous progress. Just as no work 
of art can properly be called ornamental, so no well rounded 
life can properly be called exciting. In a perfect work of art 
the ornament is so intimate a part of the whole, that the effort 
to analyze the composition is almost painful. The bare outline 
is itself beautiful and the motive spirit is clothed with such 
exquisite fittingness, that structure and detail go together in 
the mind and almost refuse to be separated. The man whose 
mind is original and self-supporting is like the work of art. 
His life needs no outward adornments and his mind no diver- 
sion, because his work is a perpetual refreshment. The fact 
that an obscure poet has immortalized himself by singing the 
never-to-be-forgotten lines beginning, 


“My mind to me a kingdom is,” 
which are too well known to be repeated, shows that the 


artist life is the natural life. But we do not exert ourselves 
to live the natural life and are not willing to let other living 
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creatures work out their genius. We treat animals, for in- 
stance, as if they existed primarily to refresh our inert minds 
and are not ashamed to modify profoundly even those of their 
functions which constitute all their beauty in order to amuse 
ourselves. The charm which a caged bird has for us is its 
pathetic contentment with unnatural life-conditions and its 
disposition to act out its own nature with an almost con- 
scientious directness, under difficulties analogous to those social 
conditions which have perverted our own complex natures in 
spite of ourselves. We even treat our children sometimes as 
mere toys and laugh at their pretty natural ways as if there 
were something ludicrous in them. 

Perhaps all these little habits appear to us insignificant. But 
they are important in that the idle spirit to which they are 
due enters into the great affairs of the nation, notably religion 
and politics. Religion, as a great prophet tells us, “must al- 
ways be a crab fruit.” Yet there is no branch of thought in 
which men have been more sheepish. Religion has been so 
notoriously a matter of profession and of derived rather than 
immediate interest, as almost to justify the invectives hurled 
against it by Shelley, a man from whom we have yet much to 
learn, even in social doctrines, over which he was so often 
foolish. Sometimes, indeed, religion is so insincere and hypo- 
critical as to be practically valueless. All along its history it 
has taught men to approve of themselves and to look upon 
other men as very wicked—a theory which we carry out in 
these days of tolerance, by trying to impose upon savage 
tribes a religion which is quite foreign to their genius. 

The same spirit pervades our political life. A recent writer 
has criticized the political methods which are dictated by this 
spirit in the words: “A nation wins respect just as it wins a 
command over the spiritual elements in its own destiny, as it 
builds its own political foundations and rears its own fabric 
of government upon plans of spiritual excellence. In the long 
run we can do more for Africa by civilizing the East End of 
London than by putting an end for ever to the iniquities of 
the Kalifa in the Soudan.” 

The fact is, that until we learn that charity begins at home 
Vol. XII.—No. 4. 29 
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in our own minds, we shall never do our parts towards making 
national and international union possible. We have been daz- 
zled by the splendor of court life and by material achieve- 
ments, and have, in consequence, woven an artificial link of 
imitation between class and class. We need to revise our 
morals much in the same way as Descartes revised our knowl- 
edge. Our method need not be nihilistic, but it would certainly 
establish our independence of mind if it started with doubt of 
the foundations of all our habits and actions. 

It is in the form of a reconstruction of moral ideas that the 
problem of the age presents itself to the educated classes. It 
is they who ought to resist the natural tendency of thought 
to outstrip action, which is so fertile a source of hypocrisy. 
But the student has more than common temptation to let action 
lag behind belief, because his thoughts are so far-reaching and 
so enchanting, that their fulfilment calls for constructive abil- 
ity almost amounting to creativeness and for energy of more 
than common intensity. But if they would only be true to 
their thoughts in action, the educated people could very well 
do the work for which society is waiting, for their habits are 
simple and their thoughts fresh, and they know very well that 
the simple recognition of the naturalness of many processes of 
our bodies and minds of which we are ashamed, would make 
people much more childlike, pure-minded and upright. But 
’ they have not the courage to reveal their thoughts in action 
to the vulgar. A very homely instance will serve to illustrate 
this truth. An educated man or woman can see nothing undig- 
nified in bowling a hoop or using a skipping-rope in the street. 
Indeed it may appear to him a very sensible and time-saving 
way of getting exercise. Such recreation is no more ridiculous 
than hockey or tennis or bicycle-riding for pleasure, and it 
may do a great deal of good to anyone who cannot afford to 
join a games club or buy a bicycle. It can only be convention 
which condemns a grown-up man who bowls a hoop as mad 
or childish, but magnifies a champion who gives up his whole 
life to cricket or football into a hero. Such rules make us stiff 
and old, and they are benumbing because we do not really be- 
lieve in them. A little honest and direct thinking would make 
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the world young again and would banish from our society 
those helpless people who talk about golden ages, and who 
expend servile admiration upon the man of genius who can 
do as he likes because he is a man of great original powers, 
while they themselves are only ordinary folks. If we appre- 
ciated the ordinary folks more, perhaps we could educate men 
to abhor the industrial system of the day which makes toilers 
mere machines. We should cease to be conservative and 
should do all in our power to get our material work done by 
electrical power, that our working classes might have more 
leisure and more varied lives. If all that work for which the 
application of power is necessary were done by the new 
methods which we already half understand, we should save so 
much time as a nation, that the lower classes would again have 
leisure for craftsmanship and their ample days would flow on 
towards a broader spiritual future than most of us have 
dreamed of, for if all men were independent and free, there 
would be room in society for creative as distinct from con- 
structive originality. 


IV. 


The chief characteristic of the creator, who is always a 
leader among men, is his honesty and independence. The 
reason why men look upon him as either a god or a monster is 
that he is a little ahead of his age. His calling is the introduc- 
tion of new truth, the characteristic truth which his generation 
needs and which is, therefore, absolutely new in form, if not 
in substance. He is not uncommon. He is simply honest. 
“The Poet,” Emerson teaches us, “ is more ourselves than we 
are,” and the same truth is applicable to all artists. The man 
of genius is the child of his age and no foreigner. “He who 
would be truly great,” Lowell writes, 

“Must understand his own age and the next, 
And make the present ready to fulfil 


Its prophecy, and with the future merge 
Gently and peacefully, as wave with wave.” 


It is his relation to the future, of course, that brings down 
the scorn of his age upon the man of genius. Perhaps no edu- 
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cation of society can ever save him from his loneliness. Per- 
haps 

“Disappointment’s dry and bitter root, 

Envy’s harsh berries, and the choking pool 

Of the world’s scorn, are the right mother-milk 

To the tough hearts that pioneer their kind.” 
But if men would cease to identify genius with eccentricity, 
they would not make the life of the pioneer one long agony by 
chilling the atmosphere in which he lives. His work would 
not be easier if they loved him, but it would be richer and 
higher and less limited. It is to be hoped, therefore, that in 
the future the lives of great men will not be soured and dark- 
ened by the hypocritical usages of a stupid world. We have 
sacrificed such men as Beethoven and Swift by our embitter- 
ing conventions. It is to be hoped that our tolerance will for- 
bid us to stone our prophets in the future. 

During the nineteenth century when the pressure of outward 
things was greater than it has ever been in past ages, Emerson 
and Carlyle and Ruskin preached with unflagging zeal a doc- 
trine of individuality. They bade us build the human world 
in which alone the soul of man can breathe and grow. They 
bade us be makers. In the twentieth century we ought, in 
obedience to the prophesies of these teachers, to begin to build 
“The City without a Church,” for which some of us are 
hoping, and which will be also a city without amusements. It 
will be a city of practical and all pervasive truth and beauty, 
where men will be 


“From custom’s evil taint exempt and pure; 
Speaking the wisdom once they could not think, 
Looking emotions once they feared to feel, 

And changed to all which once they dared not be.” 

It is time that the learned and great began to bring the 
Promethean fire to men. As soon as they learn that except 
they become as children, they cannot enter the Kingdom of 
Truth, they will begin this work. And perhaps the originality 
which consists in perfect truthfulness actively realized, will be 
the best of all preparations for the future life. Mr. William 
Watson pleads for his art with England as the maker of men. 
All artists might plead their cause with their fatherland on 
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the same ground. Art is the maker of men, of spiritual men. 
And perhaps it is a maker in a far-reaching sense that few of 
us dream of. Perhaps the poetic capacity which lies dormant 
in each one of us, is the earnest of a world to come where we 
shall enjoy the ideas of Plato by progressive effort. Perhaps 
our surroundings in the coming life will be all of our own 
making and we shall mould circumstances to our desires—a 
life-process which is foreshadowed, very likely, by the doctrine 
of the sensuous world as a product of our thoughts which is 
feigned in the imagination of many a philosopher. But the 
doctrine for the hour is that life and learning should not be 
separated and that all men’s efforts should be a striving to- 
wards the creation of a distinctively human atmosphere which 


high and low alike can breathe. 
M. E. RosBINson. 


Bancor, N. WALES. 


THE SOCIAL VALUE OF TRADE UNIONISM. 


In the United States to-day there are one million and a half 
of trade unionists and their number is growing with tropical 
rapidity. All of them are adults and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of them men. They form an intelligent, disciplined, 
well-ordered army, strong enough to dictate legislation in both 
Congress and the industrial States, able to paralyze the whole 
country should they go on strike together, capable of improv- 
ing the intelligence and status of manual labor should they be 
wisely governed. They will form a permanent feature of our 
social life whether the future industrial development be Indi- 
vidualistic, Corporate or Socialistic. Their influence must be 
out of proportion to their numbers, for exclusive of the farm- 
ers, they include the most skilled and intelligent of the work- 
ers, and their increase is favored by that growth of cities which 
is a characteristic of our epoch. Should they appreciate their 
possible political power they could create a Labor party which 
would be the most formidable third party since the Civil War 
and would possibly supersede the Democratic party. They are 
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better united to-day in the American Federation of Labor— 
with stronger, shrewder leaders, with a saner policy and with 
larger funds than they ever had before. Their strength and 
politic tactics have now forced the courteous consideration of 
trust magnates ; their magazines receive contributions from the 
ablest economists ; their meetings are reported in friendly spirit 
by the most influential papers. Altogether they form a potent 
factor in our social and industrial life. 

Therefore it is valuable to consider what is the influence of 
Trade Unionism on the character of its adherents and on the 
ethical standards of the nation. Fenianism was strong but 
pernicious; some new religious sects have a million of adher- 
ents, but all may be besotted with superstition. Does loyalty 
to trade union principles affect the morality of a workman? 
Does it make him a fitter citizen? Would a State wholly or- 
ganized on Trade Union principles be better or worse than a 
State in which freedom of competition between individual 
laborers was unchecked and unguarded? These are the ques- 
tions to be considered in this article. 

The trade union grows as manufacturing industry develops. 
It did not appear in the States as a continuous organization 
before 1825. Till the Civil War it had a precarious life not 
only because the old law of conspiracy made it illegal, but 
because the industrial conditions were unfavorable to its devel- 
opment. So long as the inhabitants of the country were 
either farmers tilling their own land, slaves without political 
liberty, or artisans who could move away and take a farm, 
there was not the division of industrial classes, the permanent 
separation between the capitalist and the workman, upon which 
the union is founded. Only when there arose classes of laborers 
who must accept service under others as their life portion did 
trade unionism become a necessity. Therefore its establish- 
ment denoted the growth of a new class-consciousness. In 
Europe this class-consciousness was more marked before 
Trade Unionism was founded; there the unions indicated the 
effort of the workmen to establish themselves in a higher class. 
But in America the very existence of the union denotes a class 
division which did not exist among the Puritans. This class 
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division was the result of economic changes beyond the con- 
trol of the workers. In itself it is perhaps a lower moral state 
than the social homogeneity which preceded it, because the 
economic solidarity of a people favors kindly relations, the de- 
velopment of fine feelings, more than class separation can do. 
Each decade the line of cleavage has struck wider and deeper. 
Trade Unionism immediately follows the creation of the class 
division between master and workman; the forces which pro- 
duce the fissure produce also the union; and, therefore, con- 
founding effect with cause, some have accused Unionism of 
making class divisions, of “setting class against class.” But 
the birth of the unions is only the recognition of an economic 
fact, not its origin. The opposition of the immediate economic 
interests of the buyers and sellers of labor is developed his- 
torically; the unions are established afterwards to secure for 
the seller a fair price, to protect the weaker party in the bar- 
gaining. 

But, granting the inevitableness of the class divisions, do the 
unions accentuate them and aggravate division into hostility? 
Doubtless the unions are based on the conviction that the indi- 
vidual workman is at such a disadvantage in bargaining with 
the employer that, left alone, he will, in the long run, be op- 
pressed. He has neither the power of holding out, the knowl- 
edge of the conditions of the market, nor the practice in the 
art of bargaining necessary to get a fair price for his labor. 
His union teaches that the average employer will necessarily 
take advantage of this weakness to drive down wages to the 
minimum of subsistence and that the humane employer, un- 
less specially protected by patents or other bulwarks, will be 
driven by competition to fix wages as low as his harshest com- 
petitor. This danger to the isolated workman increases as the 
consolidation of capital proceeds. “The alarming development 
and aggressiveness of great capitalists and corporations, unless 
checked, will inevitably lead to the pauperization and hopeless 
degradation of the toiling masses,” says the preamble to the 
constitution of the Knights of Labor. In similar spirit the 
declaration of principles adopted by the American Federation 
of Labor at its formation in 1881 was to the effect that “a 
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struggle is going on in the nations of the civilized world be- 
tween the oppressors and the oppressed of all countries; a 
struggle between capital and labor which grows in intensity 
from year to year, and will work disastrous results to the toil- 
ing millions if they are not combined for mutual protection and 
benefit.” The unions, by declaring this struggle, however, 
do not arouse it. In districts where there are no unions it is 
sometimes keenest and its incidents most savage. In the an- 
thracite coal regions of Pennsylvania, for instance, there was 
hardly any organization of the men from 1887, when the As- 
sembly of the Knights of Labor was defeated and destroyed, 
down to 1900 when the United Mine Workers made rapid 
headway in the district. But nowhere was the struggle “be- 
tween the oppressors and the oppressed” more bitter and re- 
morseless, though the men were so helpless they could not 
fight in a way to draw general public attention. Their wages 
were lowered, they were charged exorbitant rates for their 
powder, truck or “pluck me” stores flourished, and they were 
forced to mine more than 3000 pounds to a ton. Economic 
oppression was there, though it was not accompanied by pic- 
turesque strikes over wide areas. Peace reigned in Pennsyl- 
vania as peace reigned in Warsaw according to the despatch 
of the Russian general after its desolation. 

This brings us to consider the social influence of the unions 
in their attitude towards the workmen’s final appeal, industrial 
strikes. Granting the hostility between the capitalist and the 
worker, does not the union, by precipitating needless strikes 
and harassing industry, keep open the conflict and arouse 
fiercer passions? 

Unquestionably the unions are organized to fight in the last 
resort by withholding the labor of their members simultan- 
eously. The right and the power to do this is of the essence 
of their being. The American Federation of Labor declared 
at Denver in 1900 in an appeal to the wage workers of North 
America: ‘While reducing strikes to a minimum, yet to re- 
sist a wrong or to obtain a right, as a last resort, it (the Fed- 
eration) strikes, and through that method, as well as by legis- 
lative and political action, prevents the curtailment of the lib- 
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erties of a portion of the people for the advancement of an- 
other. Though strikes do not always win, even those that 
are lost at least induce employers to forbear and teach a lesson 
not soon forgotten—that labor is the most important factor 
in production, and is entitled to consideration and consultation 
regarding the conditions under which labor shall be performed, 
and thus the union paves the way to conciliation and prevents 
disputes.” 

The Knights of Labor, that numbered a million members at 
the zenith of their prosperity and have now dwindled to insig- 
nificance, finally lost their hold on the workers when they 
accompanied the refusal to allow national organization of 
trades with the declaration that “It is but a step from a Na- 
tional Trade Assembly to a national Trade Union and trade 
unions and strikes are relics of barbarism not to be tolerated 
by the Knights of Labor.” So soon as the toilers found that 
the Knights, by their unwillingness or their inability to sup- 
port the final arbitrament of war, were, in the last resort, un- 
able to help their members effectually, the fate.of the organ- 
ization was sealed. 

But, though the unions, like nations with armies, have the 
purpose to fight rather than yield their rights, they know the 
cost of conflict and almost always prefer peaceful negotiation 
to armed combat. The stronger the union the less likely it is 
to enter lightly upon a strike. Young unions, that have not 
cut their wisdom teeth, rush most readily into battle; and 
where there are no unions spasmodic rebellions are of frequent 
occurrence. Just as between small tribes skirmishes are com- 
mon, while between great nations a war is too frightful to be 
begun light-heartedly, so where the workers are disorganized 
the disputes are frequent while great International Unions 
wage war but rarely. On the lower East Side of New York, 
among the unorganized or semi-organized immigrant workers, 
there is hardly a week without a strike; but the national Union 
of Bricklayers, an old and powerful organization, has not sup- 
ported a strike from the National Treasury since 1894. The 
leaders are more cautious than the rank and file and labor 
incessantly to avert disputes. At the miners’ convention at 
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Indianapolis this year the delegates were unwilling to accept 
the terms offered by the operators and only by the urgent argu- 
ments and entreaties of Mr. Mitchell and his fellow officers 
was a wide-spread struggle postponed. The organ of the Boot 
and Shoe workers, in a recent number declared: “In arriving 
at a decision as to permitting a strike it should always be re- 
membered that a strike is a dead loss to employer, to employed 
and to the community.” And the British Federation of Trade 
Unions, founded in 1899, makes this explicit statement: “The 
existence of the federation is not a menace to the industrial 
peace of the country, but a guarantee that everything will be 
done to avoid dispute; this being not only the policy of the 
Management Committee, but distinctly set forth as the first 
object of the Federation. Such peace cannot be obtained by 
want of organization on one or both sides, but by organization 
on both. Our desire is, therefore, for peace.” 

These declarations genuinely represent the trade union spirit. 
They cannot be overthrown unless the critics of the unions 
can answer the challenge of Mr. Gompers, the President of 
the Federation of Labor, “Has any labor organization ever 
refused to deal with representatives chosen by employers?” 

In the course of economic evolution, I have said, the division 
between masters and workmen arose without the formal con- 
sent of either. This, among other social results, has followed. 
The owners and managers of big factories and corporations 
cannot maintain personal relations with their workmen with- 
out more self-sacrifice than they are usually able and willing to 
make. The men become “hands” to them; they become 
“money bags” to the men. Under these circumstances it is a 
social gain if a medium of communication can be provided 
through which masters and men can treat with each other as 
equal human beings and talk over their difficulties in a friendly 
spirit. The trade union supplies such a medium, which is be- 
ing utilized, more than it ever was before, by the arbitration 
committee of the National Civic Federation with Senator 
Hanna as its chairman. But here and there its value was 
previously recognized. The coal owners who have their offices 
in New York, Chicago and Pittsburg cannot individually meet 
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the quarter of a million of miners scattered through Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Virginia; but at the annual 
conference hundreds of representative miners and owners meet 
for a week’s open discussion and friendly intercourse. The 
representatives of each side return to their districts acquainted 
not only with the arguments of the other side but with its per- 
sonnel. Owners find that picked “hands” are capable gentle- 
men, and the workmen learn that operators may be kindly 
good fellows. Such personal knowledge allays the ill feeling 
which would make the peaceful settlement of disputes impos- 
sible. Without the union this negotiation through representa- 
tives would be impracticable and would, indeed, not have been 
desired. The union offers the only means available when in- 
dustry is organized on a large scale for adding the human to 
the cash relationship, for bridging under competitive conditions 
the fissure which economic forces have caused. 

A further advantage to society of the existence of the unions 
lies in the fact that they are great schools of democracy, train- 
ing their members in the art of self government more effec- 
tively than the regular political organizations. Few citizens 
attend the primaries, which, in the cities especially, are ar- 
ranged for the suppression rather than the cultivation of self 
government. Even in the small New England township, 
where the town meeting is really open, it comes so seldom and 
attracts so few citizens that the educational influence is small. 
But the Trade Union weekly local meeting, with rare excep- 
tions, must be attended for the payment of dues. I have heard 
unionists speak with fine scorn of embryo women’s organiza- 
tions in New York because they need to send round an officer 
to collect the dues in the workshops. At the meeting there is 
absolute equality among the members—free expression of 
opinion, decision by majority vote, and unrestricted choice of 
officers. No “boss” dictates the nominations. The practice 
in self-control, the necessity to give and take, and the friction 
of minds upon questions that directly affect each member’s in- 
terests are an unsurpassed training for general citizenship. 
The government of the National Unions has a like result. The 
National Conventions are democratically representative, but 
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the tendency in America is to submit all important decisions 
to a referendum vote of the members. In England more 
power is given to the representatives because the wide scope 
of the referendum was at first so much abused as to hinder 
unduly the dispatch of business. But in both cases the dele- 
gates, who are usually the pick of the local officers, show a 
dignity of bearing, a businesslike habit in debate and a knowl- 
edge of the subjects they discuss equal, if not superior to, the 
behavior of members of Congress, of the House of Com- 
mons, or of the Chamber of Deputies. 

The union thus cultivates in the members a power of co- 
Operation, a sense of solidarity within the trade. Now the 
power of cooperation, the social instinct, is at once a sign and 
an essential of social progress. In the words of Karl Pear- 
son: “If the struggle for existence has not led to the domi- 
nant portion of a given community having strong social in- 
stincts, then that community, if not already in a decadent con- 
dition, is wanting in the chief element of permanent stability. 
It is the prevalence of the social instinct in the dominant por- 
tion of the given community which is the sole and yet per- 
fectly efficient sanction to the observance of social, that is, 
moral, lines of conduct.” Of course the unionist’s social in- 
stinct, as a unionist, is limited. It does not embrace the whole 
nation any more than the statesman’s embraces more countries 
than his own. But to bring the unionist to consider his fel- 
lows in the trade, and, through Federation, his fellows in all 
trades, is a great social gain over the condition when “his hand 
was against everyone and everyone’s hand was against his.” 
This trade solidarity sometimes involves sacrifice, but it stands 
the test. For instance, when the Flint Glass workers of Eng- 
land established a uniform national scale of wages the mem- 
bers at York first protested because it would bring to them 
a reduction of wages; but when the advantages of the system 
to the other members was explained to them they accepted the 
sacrifice and, in the words of their journal “the vote against 
the catalogue was only the miserable total of nine.” In the 
rich thick-veined mines of Southern Illinois the miners were 
formerly receiving the lowest wages in the State; and their 
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fellows in the northern, poorer mines, in order to equalize 
competitive conditions and give the miners in all districts a 
chance of employment, have now helped them to get higher 
wages than they themselves get. To raise your fellow from a 
lower to a higher position than yourself chiefly for the benefit 
of thousands of men you have never seen, is a display of trade 
solidarity that has a high moral value. 

Here we meet with an answer on the ethical side to the ob- 
jection that Trade Unionism prevents a specially good work- 
man from getting extra pay. The charge is false in fact, for 
the union sets only a minimum, not a maximum; but even if 
it were true it would surely be to the credit of the man of 
finer skill that he should belong to a union and sacrifice his 
personal profit for the general good. It is paradoxical that 
teachers and moralists should object to his action, since any 
personal renunciation for the good of the whole is socially, that 
is morally, advantageous. Especially in a sympathetic strike 
this subordination of self to society is often shown in heroic 
proportions. Men who, content with their own conditions of 
labor, will leave their work and face starvation that they may 
help some of their fellows to break what they deem oppression 
are displaying a social sense of high value whatever the eco- 
nomic results may be. “I am my brother’s keeper” is a 
maxim adopted more thoroughly by the trade unions than by 
the churches. Whenever a strike is raging, though some are 
deterred from returning to work against orders though their 
selfish interest or the fear of boycott and punishment, most are 
restrained by loyalty to their union, by their sense of duty to 
their fellows. A “blackleg” is the meanest creature in the 
trade union inferno because the “blackleg” is guilty of anti- 
social behavior. 

So far I have considered the directions in which the action 
ot the unions is socially advantageous. But, adopting the 
same line of argument, their action in other directions must be 
condemned. If the social value of the union depends largely up- 
on its cultivation of the social sense, upon the feeling of mutual 
interdependence among the members, evidently this value is 
curtailed by any exclusive action. American unions are oc- 
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casionally guilty of an exclusiveness which is as selfish as it is 
short-sighted. Though the commonest rates of initiation fee 
range from $1 to $5 a few strong organizations levy consid- 
erably higher rates. The bricklayers charge $10, $15, $20, 
or more. The painters of New York charge $25. The 
Theatrical Stage Employés, in places where they monopolize 
their occupation, charge $25 and sometimes even $50. Small, 
local, highly-paid unions have virtually closed their ranks by 
demanding as much as $100. Sometimes they discriminate 
against immigrants. The Flint Glass Workers admit Ameri- 
cans for $3; but foreigners must pay $50; the Glass Bottle 
Blowers ordinarily charge Americans $5 and foreigners $50 to 
$100, according to the decision of the general officers, the door 
being half-opened or tightly closed as the monopoly spirit dic- 
tates. Such a policy has been forbidden to the local branches 
by the National Garment Workers’ Unions and is condemned 
by the best leaders because, in the end, it is detrimental to the 
union’s own interests. In addition it limits the union’s social 
usefulness by shutting out some members of the trade from 
friendly consideration, by outlawing them through no fault of 
their own. When immigrants are thus forbidden to work at 
their trade the morality of the exclusion is the same as when 
one people forbids a weaker people to establish manufactures. 
It is a repetition of the tyranny of England towards Ireland 
and America in the eighteenth century, a recrudescence of 
monarchical methods in a democratic organization, as certain 
to bring revolt and defeat as they did to George III. 

However, these cases are not typical and to the off-setting 
credit of the unions must be reckoned their constant efforts in 
the textile, iron, steel, coal and other industries to get all im- 
migrants into their organization, the noble aid they have given 
to the Americanizing of this raw material, and the stubborn 
resistance of the American Federation of Labor to discrimina- 
tion against colored workers in the South. It not only refuses 
to admit to the Federation any union which excludes colored 
workers, but it sends out organizers to convert the African 
to American industrial democracy. Monopolistic action, 
copied from the methods of the trusts, is strongest in small 
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unions that have control in limited areas. As the size of the 
industry increases and more groups of workers are consulted 
the tendency to exclusion dissipates until, in the Federation 
of unions, which has under its shelter all organized manual 
workers, it is thoroughly discountenanced. 

The same tendency to exclusiveness is observable sometimes 
in the regulations limiting the number of apprentices and in 
the hostility to trade schools. In both cases some oversight by 
the unions is requisite to their own existence. A large over- 
supply of labor in any trade, especially if it be only half- 
skilled, can be used as a hammer by employers to beat down 
wages and the reserves may be rallied during a dispute to de- 
stroy the men’s organization. Apprentices so-called are too 
often boy workers who are taught nothing systematically, are 
allowed to pick up only a fraction of a trade, and are then set 
to work at this fraction continuously that they may produce a 
man’s output at a boy’s wages. Trade Schools, if unregu- 
lated, may equip a quite unnecessary number of men in the 
few trades they teach, who will either be unable to obtain 
work or will drive out others, in each case increasing the num- 
ber of the unemployed in the trade and making the drain on 
the union’s funds for out-of-work benefits more exhausting. 

With respect to apprenticeship the unions attempt restriction 
which is socially disadvantageous only when it becomes exces- 
sive. The ratio of apprentices to journeymen most commonly 
enforced is one to five, a proportion sufficient to double the 
number in the trade every fifteen years—ample to replace the 
natural waste and to allow for the expected increase in popu- 
lation. But sometimes the ratio desired is one to ten and 
occasionally as low as one to fifteen is named. Such rules, if 
universally enforced, would cause the depletion of the trade 
and the gradual loss to the community of the skill its workmen 
transmit from generation to generation. Therefore they are 
anti-social, or immoral, not only through their denial of the 
right to learn a trade to the unionists’ and their fellow-work- 
er’s children, but through the injury they inflict on society at 
large. They are contrary to what I have shown to be the es- 
sentially fraternal spirit of unionism. 
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Towards Trade Schools the feeling of the Unionist forces, 
in New York, for instance, has been frankly hostile. Refusing 
to follow the lead of their officials, men more far-sighted and 
statesmanlike than the rank and file, they have declined to 
countenance the schools by accepting invitations to help in 
managing them. Their hope and desire has been to prevent the 
formation of new schools, to compel the old schools to close 
their doors, and to force learners to rely on apprenticeship for 
mastering their craft. The social result of this attitude de- 
pends upon the circumstances. Apprenticeship, as a mode of 
replenishing trades, seems to be dying out; but the unionists, 
conservative by instinct and fondly thinking that their tedious 
apprenticeship gives the value to their skill, are reluctant to 
recognize the distasteful fact. Their own fundamental prin- 
ciples logically adopted require that they shall eagerly send 
their delegates to the Boards of Management of Trade Schools, 
that they may there insist on thorough training and the adjust- 
ment of the numbers to the requirements of the trade; and 
that the unions shall welcome with friendly handshake the 
workman who by his skill can prove his fitness for union mem- 
bership. 

Since organization requires intelligence, fidelity, and mu- 
tual trust, the ablest workers, in the main, organize first. They 
then secure more favorable conditions of work even than the 
better intelligence of the individuals would win, and the super- 
iority and security of their position tends to make them neglect- 
ful of the wider interests of the manual workers as a whole. 
So far as this tendency takes effect it limits their social useful- 
ness and they are open to the taunt of being an aristocracy of 
labor, of making class-divisions instead of bridging them. 
Some strong societies, such as the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, have refused to federate with their fellows and are 
practically a superior caste, with high wages, large mutual 
insurance funds, and some scorn for underlings. But this 
attitude is exceptional. The vast majority of the unionists, 
through the Federation of Labor, employ labor missionaries 
to go into dark industrial regions and carry the good news of 
unonism to the unconverted. Thirty-five of these mission- 
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aries are under salary and give their whole time to the 
work, while over eight hundred give their leisure time for 
small payments disproportionate to their efforts. This prosely- 
tizing is a sign of a praiseworthy, noble desire to bring all the 
manual workers under one banner and to bind them together 
by the strongest bonds of mutual interest. In proportion as it 
succeeds the spirit of economic solidarity extends. The limits 
of the operation of this spirit are very wide. It may include 
brain as well as manual workers. Already the teachers of Eng- 
land have their union; and as the great industry continu- 
ally enlarges the size of the industrial unit the number of 
employers decreases, the brain workers are also subordinated 
to capital, they become an educated proletariat such as exists 
to-day in Germany, and for self-protection they also must 
organize. Gradually, then, an increasing proportion of the 
population and a greater variety of callings are brought into 
the army of unionism. 

The spirit of the movement is splendidly inclusive. It over- 
leaps mountains and rivers; it passes State boundaries; it is 
blind to distinctions of race; it is as strong a cementing force as 
nationality. When the Australians telegraphed large sums to 
aid the London Dockers in their strike and when French and 
German unions interchanged fraternal greetings, they showed 
that this spirit can overcome national rancour and can engirdle 
the earth. It promises to be one of the forces to promote Inter- 
national peace. Already many American unions have 
branches in both the States and Canada, all under one general 
management, and the Machinists and the Carpenters have 
lodges with common funds in England, America and the 
British colonies. Such trade solidarity, as it increases, will be 
effective to check the hostility produced by the fight for mar- 
kets between the commercial classes of different countries. 
Men in allied unions will not sanction war with their brother 
workers in other countries any more than New York brick- 
layers would take up arms against Chicago bricklayers or the 
tobacco growers of Connecticut would forcibly invade the to- 
bacco States of the South. The delegations now exchanged 
between the conventions of the National Trade Union Federa- 
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tions of America, England, France, Germany and Belgium will 
probably lead to closer alliance for mutual service, an alliance 
which may supersede political treaties and may be more effec- 
tive for International friendship than the leagues of potentates 


and the resolutions of parliaments. 
JouHn Martin. 
New York. 


THE CONVERSION OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


It is a singular fact that no humanist writer of recent vears 
has been tempted to give us a psychological and ethical study 
of St. Augustine. The great bishop of Hippo appeals to all 
time, not only as a commanding and interesting personality, 
but as one who lived at a notable crisis in the intellectual, re- 
ligious, and political development of Europe, and who sprang 
forward with alacrity to meet every movement of his day. In 
this there is obvious promise of deep human interest; yet the 
life of the Afro-Roman bishop has been entirely abandoned to 
writers who sacrifice both psychology and ethics to the require- 
ments of a narrow theology. There are capable studies of his 
intellectual side—Reuter’s ‘“Augustinische Studien,” Grand- 
george’s “S. Augustin,” and especially Nourisson’s “Philoso- 
phie de S. Augustin,”’—but these partial inquiries only suggest, 
particularly where they deal with ethical opinions, the larger 
interest of the complete study. Germany has only given us 
biographies of the usual perverse ecclesiastical type, the chief 
of which are the works of Bindemann and Cardinal Von 
Rauscher. The principal French life is from the pen of a lay- 
man, M. Poujoulat; but it is a work that seems eager to re- 
deem the laity of the writer by a surcharge of the conventional 
psychology of a saint. In England the only work of use in 
any direction is written by an Irish priest. All these works are 
constructed on the same perverse @ priori form. Up to the time 
of his conversion Augustine must be portrayed in uniformly 
dark colors. Then, of a sudden and with utter contempt of 
all the laws of the psychologist, the flood-gates of light and 
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grace are opened, and every line must henceforth be written in 
letters of gold. 

Now, this kind of work may seem to lend a sort of empirical 
confirmation to certain dogmas, but it has spread an entirely 
false impression of that most notable event in a notable life, 
the conversion of Saint Augustine. It is true that Augustine 
himself is primarily responsible for the misfortune. The 
hagiographers only reproduce the theory of the “Confessions.” 
In this autobiography Augustine is feverishly anxious to en- 
velop the whole of his youth and early manhood in one dark 
mantle of sin. He cannot even grant his infancy the conven- 
tional innocence. The shadow of future crime is painfully and 
laboriously traced in his boyhood. The notorious connection 
of his youth is touched in lurid phrases; and his conversion is 
described with a seductive eloquence. Readers are apt to for- 
get that the book was written nearly fifteen years after his 
conversion. It is expressly a theological or didactic work, in 
which the Bishop of Hippo Regius and light of the Western 
Church holds up to the Christian world, as an awful example 
of nature without grace, the rhetorician of Thagaste. The 
ground of his earlier years is now covered in the light of a 
refulgent ideal, in which even the stealing of a few pears casts 
an appalling shadow. That is very well for the theologian; 
but the humanist would rather have the outer life given in 
conjunction with the inner life that accompanied it, and judged 
by the ideal which was present at each step. For instance, 
more than twenty years after his conversion we find a Donatist 
bishop of character and repute, and a friend of Augustine’s, 
gravely chiding him for his moral deterioration since the 
days when they were school-fellows together at Carthage—the 
very lowest depth of Augustine’s career in the usual hagiog- 
rapher! We may hold lightly the censures of Bayle and Gib- 
bon, but here is one of many prominent indications that the 
autobiographer and those who have taken their inspiration 
from him have deceived us. A careful study of Augustine’s 
conversion will make the point clearer and disclose what a vast 
amount of moral interest is hidden behind the mechanical 
structures of the hagiographers. 
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In the first place, then, it is entirely wrong to suppose that 
the well-known struggle which preceded Augustine’s return to 
the church was a struggle with sin. Readers of the “Confes- 
sions” will remember how Augustine had been intellectually 
prepared for admission to the church. He had some years 
before discarded the heresy of his youth, Manicheeism, alleging 
—as impulsive young men allege to-day—scientific difficulties 
and suspicion of hierarchic disorders. But two broad obstacles 
lay between him and Christianity; he could not conceive any- 
thing spiritual, and could not embrace the crude stories of the 
Old Testament. Ambrose of Milan removed the latter diffi- 
culty by showing, in his sermons, that the Old Testament need 
not be taken literally. Ambrose was incompetent to remove 
the philosophic obstacle—it was probably well for Augustine 
that he had not time to attempt it,—but a lucky introduction 
to some newly translated Neo-Platonic works helped him over 
it. It seems probable that it was the “Enneads” of Plotinus 
that Augustine read at this time; at all events Grandgeorge 
and Nourisson trace most of his “Platonic” ideas to Plotinus 
and Porphyry. There he was initiated into the Platonist idea- 
world, the world of spiritual and immutable yet thrilling reali- 
ties—truth, virtue, beauty, etc. The last intellectual gulf was 
crossed and he now turned to St. Paul with entire faith and 
submission of mind. Then began the profound moral struggle 
that culminated in the famous garden scene. 

In order to understand fully the falseness of the ordinary 
view of this struggle, it is necessary to appreciate Augustine’s 
character better in the earlier years. This may be done from 
the “Confessions” themselves, read with that discretion which 
the circumstances of their appearance recommend. The gen- 
eral determination to paint everything as darkly as possible is 
apparent, but passages occur which weaken the impression for 
the thoughtful reader. Thus in describing what we may call 
his college-life at Carthage he unconsciously presents himself 
as much superior to his fellows. He describes a group who 
resemble the “Mohawks” of old London (the eversores), and 
says how he shrank from their company. He tells that he 
would not join even in the lesser disorders which were general 
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—boisterously disturbing the classes, and so on. In fact he 
makes the curious admission that he had to lie and invent in 
order not to seem too different from his companions in morals. 
All this is fully confirmed by the Donatist bishop, Vincent, 
whom I mentioned. He declares that at Carthage Augustine 
was considered ‘‘a quiet and respectable youth.” On one oc- 
casion a kind of private haruspex offered to discover what his 
chances were of winning the crown at the theatre by his ora- 
tion. “If the crown were made of imperishable gold,” he 
replied, “I would not have a single fly killed to procure it for 
me.” That is not the language of a licentious youth. There 
is, of course, the notorious fact of his unmarried connection. 
I cannot here enter into the morals, Christian and Pagan, of 
the fourth century, but the briefest inquiry will make it clear 
that even a Christian youth, if unbaptized, would take a mis- 
tress in those days without a suggestion of moral compunction. 
The letters of Jerome, the sermons of Augustine, and the work 
of Salvianus, fully establish this. An interesting poem of a 
pious and penitent elderly Christian of the time—the “Euchar- 
isticos” of Paulinus of Pella—presents the prevailing senti- 
ment very clearly, and practically gives it the sanction of age 
and piety. 
“Carumque memor servare pudorem 


Cedere et ingenuis oblatis sponte caverem, 
Contentus domus ill ecebris famulantibus uti.” 


Augustine’s faithfulness to his companion for fourteen years 
implies, in that age, a rare moderation of character. 
However, the mother of Adeodatus was discharged in 385. 
Augustine had resolved to marry, but the young lady his 
mother had chosen—for her dowry, one regrets to find—was 
only in her tenth year, and the marriage was postponed for 
two years. This change had been proposed, it must be noted, 
not for ethical reasons but on social and financial grounds; it 
is the episode of Augustine’s career where a merely human 
feeling is most indignant with him. It is quite true that Au- 
gustine had sought another companion for the intervening 
period, but he had now embraced the idea of matrimony. It 
would be preposterous to suppose that the storm which swept 
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his soul in the summer of 386 sprang from the idea of waiting 
a year for his marriage, or that other nuptial arrangements 
could not have been made if he were of so frail a temper. 
One can see clearly enough, not only in the facts of his life at 
that time, but in his express words in the “Confessions,” that 
it was not the abandonment of sin, but the sacrifice for life of 
all love, even consecrated, that stirred the roots of his soul. 
The real explanation of the conversion of Augustine, the 
profound conflict, carries us beyond the personal question, and 
into the very heart of early Christian ethics. The hagiographer, 
who is generally a theologian, has good reason to shrink from 
too close an inquiry into the episode, for it discloses a most un- 
happy condition of the best Christian thought of the time. It 
is frequently advanced that the ideal of entire continence was 
the most fitting one to set up in so corrupt an age. Writers 
who affirm this are usually found to have a disproportionate 
idea of the vice and virtue of the time. Even if we take the 
two chief censors of the second half of the fourth century, 
Ammianus and St. Jerome—and one might as well depict 
modern France exclusively on the witness of Nordau and Zola 
—we do not find a situation worse than that of England under 
the Georges, as Mr. S. Dill says in his admirable study of the 
fifth century. M. Gaston Boissier, another careful student of 
Roman life, says the period “recalls the age of Trojan and 
Antonine.” Ecclesiastical writers rarely do justice to the fine 
group of patricians who clustered round the figures of Praetex- 
tatus and Symmachus. We may trust that the sentiments at- 
tributed to them in the “Saturnalia” of Macrobius, confirmed 
as they are by the letters of Symmachus, are genuine; and in 
these we have a fine yet sober ideal of conduct proving as effec- 
tive as it does in any other age. However that may be, all 
the Christian leaders of the time insisted on the ideal of con- 
tinence as the test of a sincere and generous acceptance of 
Christianity. St. Ambrose wrote in ardent praise of vir- 
ginity, promising the worldly wise that God would increase 
the fertility of their matrons in compensation. St. Jerome 
poured his characteristic scorn on marriage; “it is all very 
well,” he says in one of his letters, “for those who are afraid 
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to sleep alone at night.’”” The Greek fathers were no less in- 
sistent. All were violently opposed to second marriage, and 
in various other ways found an element of repulsion, if not 
sin, in all carnal conjunction. 

The Epistles of St. Paul were the natural source of this sen- 
timent, and it was to these Epistles that Augustine turned 
when Plotinus had conjured away his intellectual difficulties. 
Augustine saw at once, what the modern divine generally re- 
fuses to see, that Paul made carnal abstinence the test of real 
discipleship. Marriage was a concession to the weak, a little 
less ungraciously conceded than it was by Jerome. Augus- 
tine looked into the Church, he says, and found that “one went 
this way and one that.” But the Pauline theory of a Chris- 
tian life was unmistakable. The way of the strong and the 
generous was the way of mortification, especially in the mat- 
ter of love. Augustine was one of the strong. The earlier 
worldly ambition, lit up by his study of the “Hortensius,” had 
been converted into an even stronger spiritual ambition. He 
wanted no concessions, to escape “burning” or the fear of 
sleeping alone. He felt that Christ was asking him to sacrifice 
every pleasure and interest that was purely of this world. 
The desire of wealth he had given up in the philosophic fer- 
vour kindled by the “Hortensius,” but had recovered in the 
quasi-Epicurean (for he had very hazy notions of Epicurus, 
and all the other Greeks) period of his early days at Milan. 
He now abandoned it once more without difficulty ; the curious 
passage in which he accuses himself even later of a tendency 
to excess at table, and on which Bayle has enlarged with no 
small delight, cannot be taken seriously. But he was griev- 
ously tormented by the prospect of sacrificing love. Everyone 
knows the beautiful passage in which, fourteen years after- 
wards, he tells how the recollections of his joy “plucked his 
fleshly garments, and asked: ‘Dost thou cast us off for 
ever?’” The beauty and force of the passage are entirely lost 
by those who would have him refer merely to the dismissal of 
his unlawful companion of the year. It was the unhappy 
stress which the Christian ethics of the time laid on the sacri- 
fice of love as a test of fervent discipleship that caused the pro- 
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longed struggle. Then came the narrative of Simplicianus, 
from whom he learned that frail women and unlettered men 
were daily taking the step from which he shrank as some- 
thing heroic. After one last and memorable conflict with his 
old self he leaped the abyss of pain, and was converted. 

That is the true story of Augustine’s moral development, as 
it is told in the “Confessions” and in passages of his other 
works. We have to follow an orderly and an interesting 
growth, instead of being forced to accept a theory of moral 
chaos which is supernaturally brought to order by a flash of 
the spirit. The conversion was not a conversion at all in the 
ethical meaning of that word—it was not a conversion from 
sin. It is obvious there would have been no struggle at all 
if the matrimonial arrangement had not fallen under the ban. 
Réville has observed that “most of the religions which have 
given a large place to morality have foundered on the rock of 
asceticism.”’ Here, at all events, we have an instructive illus- 
tration of the effect of the ascetic ideal in early Christianity. 

It may be asked whether the struggle, perverse though it 
may have been from the point of view of a theoretical ethic, was 
not wholly justified in the power it lent to Augustine in after 
years. I have neither space nor occasion here to enter in any 
detail into Augustine’s later career, but there is one page of 
it that is rarely written, and that it may be useful to consider 
in connection with his conversion. I am thinking of the group 
of short treatises in which he deals with questions of love and 
matrimony. It is well known that he held views on these 
questions which even the modern divine regards as perverse, 
but few imagine to what lengths his logical faculty compelled 
him to go. Brucker, premising a half defiant and half arolo- 
getic remark to the effect that “a spade should be called a 
spade,” observes (in his “Critical History,”) that “the whole 
moral philosophy of the fathers was rather weak,” and that 
“Augustine does not take his place in the front rank of philo- 
sophers.” Certainly the views which Augustine advances 
in these works, and which were more or less shared 
by Ambrose and Jerome, exhibit the principles of the early 
Christian ethics in a pitiable light. As to woman herself, 
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Augustine soon became almost contemptuous. One of the 
first and sternest rules of his monastery and seminary—and a 
very necessary one—was to exclude even his own sister most 
rigorously. The reaction deepens with his years. After a 
time we find him writing to a young man, who hesitates to 
quit the world on account of his mother: “We have to beware 
of Eve in every woman, no matter who she is.” That pain- 
fully recalls Jerome’s advice to Heliodorus to thrust his mother 
aside “if she loose her hair and bare the breasts he has sucked” 
to keep him at home; though Jerome modified his feeling after 
his sojourn at Rome, and lived for years in constant and ten- 
der intercourse with women. In his later sermons and writ- 
ings, Augustine is frankly contemptuous of woman. When 
he asks, in his commentary on Genesis, why she was created 
at all, his fertile imagination can think of nothing but pro- 
creation. He does not even show the least disposition to wel- 
come the increasing worship of the mother of Christ. The 
sermons quoted on her festivals in the Roman breviary, and 
attributed to him, are undisputed forgeries. 

But when we come to examine the treatises on sex-questions 
of his episcopal years, we find some remarkable opinions. The 
root-idea of his whole philosophy is, of course, that there is 
something unhallowed in the very essence of sexual feeling 
and, especially of sexual intercourse. The most direct 
and obvious consequence of this was a high estimate of physi- 
cal integrity, and Augustine wrote a glowing eulogy of it ina 
small work “On Continence” soon after his conversion (or 
about 395). Five or six years later he was concerned to hear 
of the success of the monk Jovinian in attacking the cult of 
virginity, and he defended and developed the ascetic view in 
two works, “On holy virginity” and “On conjugal love.” It 
is in the latter work that he advanced his most singular opin- 
ions. Matrimony being a divine institution, Augustine has to 
seek in it the element which consecrates or legitimizes the sex- 
ual indulgence it implies. This he finds in procreation; 
though in one place he timidly adds its utility in removing the 
stress of temptation. Naturally, there are strange corollaries 
to so narrow and forbidding a view of wedded love. In the 
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first place the accompanying pleasure is unholy, and must not 
be desired or enjoyed in itself. Then, those who cannot be 
persuaded to abstain from matrimony altogether, should be 
exhorted to be continent in matrimony; and all men and wo- 
men should be warned to abstain on holy festivals. It is al- 
ways the same unhappy idea of an inherent evil. His next 
step is somewhat amusing. It occurs to him that his theory 
now enables him to answer the gibes of Manichees about the 
extensive families of the patriarchs of the Old Testament. 
Since procreation was the essential matter, and the human 
race called for rapid increase in those early days, the conduct 
of the patriarchs was clearly moral and commendable; “they 
acted from a sense of duty, not a feeling of lust,” he says. On 
the other hand, continence is more commendable in his own 
day; for Augustine, though he never explicitly grants it, 
vaguely shares the general apprehension that the end of the 
world approaches. There are modern Christian nations which 
call for increase of population as urgently as the patriarchal 
age. And Augustine is actually driven to admit a similar 
conclusion from his principles in another way. If procreation 
is the essential aim, and a man’s wife is proved to be barren, 
how can you forbid him to have a mistress in addition for the 
purpose of rearing children? Augustine confesses that he 
cannot forbid him, if the wife consents; “it was lawful to the 
patriarchs ; whether it is lawful now or no I should not like to 
say.” Such is the peculiar and awful penalty of logically ap- 
plying the ascetic Christian view of marriage. Nor does Au- 
gustine improve his position much when he considers the con- 
verse hypothesis of the man proving sterile. He will not al- 
low the wife a paramour, because “it is in the nature of things 
for there to be only one lord and master.” He is only saved 
from disaster by his contempt of women. He has no idea of 
her equal worth and dignity. Fortunately, in the end, when 
he is confronted with a pagan application of his principles— 
the case of Cato—he throws logic to the winds and says: “In 
our marriages the sanctity of the sacrament is of greater mo- 
ment than the fruitfulness of the womb.” But of the human 











holiness and beauty of marriage, of the sacrament of love, this 
light of many ages has no conception. 

There are three other works in which he develops the same 
principles. In the treatise “On the blessedness of widow- 
hood,” he strongly urges widows to take a vow of continence, 
—declares that a breach of this vow by remarrying would be 
worse than adultery. It is obvious enough what practical 
conclusions would be drawn from this principle in that age of 
widows. Five years afterwards he published a work “On 
adulterous marriages.”” The marriages he has in mind are 
chiefly the unions of divorced people, which he sternly de- 
nounces. But he incidentally enunciates a theory which is 
largely reversed in our day. He says that men are more cul- 
pable for this infidelity than women. Why? “Because they 
are men,” he bluntly replies, with his customary depreciation 
of women. Finally, in the treatise “On marriage and con- 
cupiscence,” he explicitly describes sexual feeling as an un- 
mitigated evil, born of original sin, and quite accidental to 
marriage. 

The last-mentioned work was written during the contro- 
versy with Pelagius, but all the others were written before 
that amiable heresiarch disturbed Augustine’s views with his 
sturdy defence of human nature. The dogma of original sin, 
gradually developed in the stress of the controversy, came to 
complete his unfortunate ethical theory. But even before he 
began to bewail the primeval corruption of human nature his 
anthropological view was vitiated by the prevailing doctrine of 
sex-relation. For Augustine and his contemporaries, St. Paul 
was the starting point of this doctrine, and it is entirely beside 
my purpose to trace it beyond him. But the conversion of 
Augustine and his subsequent development illustrate very 
vividly the prejudicial character of that moral aberration of a 
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“THE PROBLEM OF CONDUCT”: A CRITICISM. 


WHEN a philosopher boasts that he has riddled with con- 
tradictions the scientific, moral and religious experiences of 
mankind, one is forced to ask whether he has not after all been 
firing at dummies. The principle of contradiction is doubtless 
a valiant weapon; but sometimes “the engineer is hoist with 
his own petard.” Before we believe that science is vitiated 
by error to an unknown degree, that morality is at root hypo- 
crisy, and that religion “inevitably contains and rests upon an 
element of ‘make-believe,’ ”’ we must be assured that the meta- 
physician is dealing with human experience and not with fig- 
ments of his own elaboration. 

In criticizing Mr. Taylor’s book* I propose to ask two ques- 
tions. I shall inquire how far on the one hand his theory gives 
an adequate account of experience, and on the other how far 
it is consistent with itself. If at any time I appear dogmatic 
I ask indulgence. I have endeavored to attain clearness at all 
costs. Sitting on the hedge suggests discomfort ; and although 
a sprinkling of saving clauses appears more modest and is 
perhaps more judicious, yet it tends to obscure the question at 
issue. And this would be most undesirable. We cannot af- 
ford to treat the problem of conduct like the Scottish minister 
who exhorted his brethren to look certain difficulties in the 
face and pass on: this question has got to be faced and an- 
swered. 

I propose first of all to give a short account of Mr. Taylor’s 
main line of argument. This is the more desirable inasmuch 
as his essay contains much matter, interesting perhaps and 
suggestive, but liable, like pianos and kitchen-ranges in a 
mobile column, to distract attention and encumber movement. 

After some general remarks on the nature of metaphysical 
truth and scientific explanation, Mr. Taylor proceeds to attack 
the school of moral philosophy associated with the name of 
T. H. Green. His aim is to expose the fundamental fallacy in 


*“The Problem of Conduct: A Study in the Phenomenology of Ethics.” 
By A. E. Taylor. 
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every system of ethics, which regards it as a teleological sci- 
ence in distinction from an empirical investigation. He as- 
sails Green’s contention that a theory of morals should be pre- 
ceded by a metaphysical analysis of the nature of the self, 
maintaining that the psychologist is competent to deal with 
all the facts of morality. Finally he holds that the notion of 
an eternal self-conscious principle is absurd, and could in no 
case be of any value for the solution of the problem of con- 
duct. 

The ground being so far cleared, the roots of Ethics are 
discovered in the moral sentiments of mankind. Theories 
about motives and obligation, conscience and freedom are rank 
with popular confusions and fallacious metaphysics. In the 
words of Paul Somerset “Right and Wrong are but figments 
and the shadow of a word; but for all that, there are certain 
things that I cannot do and there are certain others that I will 
not stand.” It is in the feelings or emotions of approval or 
disapproval, with which men review past or anticipate future 
actions, that the moralist must find the foundations of his sci- 
ence. Beginning here the student of ethics will find his 
groundwork almost completed. For the sentiments awakened 
by different kinds of action are already embodied in the judg- 
ments of the market-place, the pulpit, the club and the statute- 
book. With these as his base the moralist may proceed to 
give an historical account of the development of ethical feel- 
ings and ideas; or else attempt to discover the main principle 
or principles presupposed in the fluid masses of popular opin- 
ion, and by their help to construct a consistent moral ideal. 
After a short survey of the evolution of the conceptions of 
obligation and responsibility, conscience and moral personality, 
Mr. Taylor attacks the main problem of his essay. 

At the outset he discovers an irreconcilable dualism per- 
meating moral practice and moral theory alike. For men ap- 
prove of two principles of conduct that are both ultimate and 
incompatible with one another,—self-assertion and social ser- 
vice. Even in the biological world this radical divergence 
may be traced. The evolution of the species demands at once 
the instincts of self-preservation and self-sacrifice. There, as 
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in the moral world, the two principles no doubt do not conflict 
as a rule; but there are cases where self-devotion is required 
and no compensation allowed. 

Many have attempted to bring one of these principles under 
the other ; but this appears impossible. Altruism will not cover 
all the facts. For as Shakespeare says, “Self-love is not so 
vile a sin as self-neglecting.”’ A life devoted to social service 
appears self-contradictory; and is not wholly approved by the 
sentiments of mankind. Neglect of zsthetic and intellectual 
self-culture, abnegation of the joys meted to man by a parsi- 
monious nature, a life of drudgery for the moral or spiritual 
benefit of others, does not always excite the admiration which 
is due to complete virtue; and on what ground of reason can 
we claim that we ought to secure for others what we do not 
think worth securing for ourselves? Nor can egoism assume 
the sole title to the throne. Consistent pursuit of personal sat- 
isfaction, sincere cultivation of science or art, thorough devo- 
tion to full and harmonious self-development, must involve a 
man in actions towards others which would call forth the in- 
dignation of society, if not the severity of the law. 

Neither egoism nor altruism meet with the full approval of 
mankind ; and yet there is no recognized principle upon which 
decisions can be based when these conflict. A compromise is 
necessary : for no man can succeed in serving with equal devo- 
tion two masters, himself and his fellows. We are only pre- 
vented by the arbitrary dictates of established usage from 
“oscillating perpetually between the two equally ultimate and 
quite irreconcilable poles” of self-assertion and self-surrender. 
This radical flaw in morality becomes clearer, if we ask the 
question, whether either type of moral ideal can be pursued 
without some departure from that singleness of purpose which 
is inherent in the nature of every true ideal. The answer may 
be best summed up in the words of the author: “If your object 
is self-culture, you have to choose between self-mutilation in 
one direction for the sake of development in another, and mere 
superficial dilettanteism, and neither really answers to your 
original ideal. If your object is social amelioration you can 
only procure it at the expense of inflicting the very wounds, 
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which you regard it as your mission to heal” (p. 278). For 
“herein lies the truly laughable paradox of benevolence; ben- 
evolence has its spring in our pity for the unfit and incapaci- 
tated, yet the moment you organize it on such lines as to pre- 
vent it becoming a social pest, it stands revealed as a potent 
agent in the work of their extermination” (p. 272). In short 
there is “a hidden root of insincerity and hypocrisy beneath all 
morality” (p. 243). 

This theory is reinforced by a review of moral progress. 
On metaphysical grounds Mr. Taylor holds that all progress 
is illusory. However far the human race may appear to go, 
the advance cannot be real from the point of view of meta- 
physics; ex nthilo nihil fit; every change has its sufficient 
cause in the totality of its conditions; and therefore, if we 
could “see life steadily and see it whole,” we should find that 
“the complete reality after the change is identical with the com- 
plete reality before it” (p. 284). Progress in one quarter only 
implies retrogression in another ; human endeavor with its vic- 
tories and its failures means no more than that the Absolute 
is shuffling the cards. 

These abstract considerations are supported by some reflec- 
tions upon the price that has to be paid for civilization, and 
the impossibility of finding any real satisfaction in the moral 
life. Literary, artistic and scientific culture may be enjoyed 
by a few; but it must be bought at the price of an industrial 
organization, which condemns multitudes to joyless toil and 
many to ever increasing penury and distress. Along with the 
cruelty and turbulence of our forefathers civilization threatens 
to rob us of their courage, their self-reliance, their promptitude 
in action. Yet “the Koran or the sword” is still our war cry. 
We are really exterminating the peoples whom we are pleased 
to think we are civilizing, in order to prepare the way for the 
creation of a race that is to share our ideals. “Sometimes the 
extermination is effected by Maxim guns, sometimes by the 
maxims of the missionary and the school-master” (p. 366). 
After all we believe that might is right. 

Finally the goal of ethics is beset with an insoluble anti- 
nomy. If we are not doomed to irremediable failure, the end 
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must be something that can be won and enjoyed within the 
limits of the individual’s present life. But a moral end must in 
its very nature be incapable of attainment. An end worth 
striving for must be “infinite and therefore infinitely remote” 
(p. 401). And thus we seem to be damned from our cradles 
to internal contradiction. The moral life is a kingdom divided 
against itself. 

If then the practical life is to be saved at all it must be by 
falling back upon religion. In Mr. Taylor’s opinion the es- 
sence of religious experience consists in a union of feelings of 
deep humility and extreme exaltation, of humility, as we con- 
template the infinite distance that separates us from the ideal, 
of exaltation, when we reflect that we are “as functions of the 
perfect universe already perfect.” Before God the good and 
the bad are alike guilty. The universe demands for its perfec- 
tion vessels of dishonor as well as vessels of honor. God is 
“a consuming fire” and “a night in which all cows are black.” 
But it is our misfortune that we cannot enjoy these elevating 
conceptions without hypocrisy. We must strive to be good; 
for, though the wicked man may be in the eyes of religion 
already perfect, he does not and cannot, alas! know himself to 
be so. But goodness, as we have seen, is unattainable ; and effort 
is only an illusion. Hence “all religion inevitably contains and 
rests upon an element of ‘make-believe’” (p. 489). Thus it 
appears that the practical life is throughout “based upon more 
or less subtly disguised compromise” (p. 488), and is there- 
fore self-contradictory and absurd; and it only remains for the 
metaphysician to transcend both morality and religion, and in 
the rare atmosphere of ultimate truth to recognize the “final 
identity of ‘God’ and ‘Devil’” (p. 492). 

Such is a brief outline of Mr. Taylor’s argument, presented 
largely in his own words, and, when that is not the case, I hope 
with scrupulous fidelity to his thought. And I think it may be 
at once said that no one will be allured into acceptance of his 
conclusions by their attractiveness. A theory which makes non- 
sense of life could only claim our assent by demonstrating that 
its presuppositions are inevitable and its reasoning sound. Some 
may find it possible to live and work even though they fear that 
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there is and must ever be an internecine war between practice 
and speculation. But not even “the vulgar” share with the 
metaphysician the happy facility of saying yes and no at the 
same moment, of endeavoring to write a book on the problem 
of conduct to prove that problem and endeavor alike are illu- 
sory, of rejecting human science as false “to an unknown de- 
gree of error,” in favor of a “knowledge about the ultimate 
constitution of things,” which is after all merely “formal.” 
Before we declare that reason is bankrupt, we must make our- 
selves quite sure that the accounts are stated correctly. 

And it is the bankruptcy of reason that Mr. Taylor pro- 
claims. He speaks no doubt as though the metaphysician has 
access to a sphere of truth closed to the practical and religious 
man; but his claim is mere words. His contention that there 
is a radical flaw in the practical life is suicidal. For the dis- 
tinction between practical. and speculative aspects is, as he 
acknowledges, merely logical (p. 470). Our thoughts are 
always directed to the attainment of an ideal goal; our actions 
are our actions only because they are impregnated with 
thought. But instead of examining rigorously this funda- 
mental interconnection of thinking and striving, Mr. Taylor 
would summarily dispose of conation in a few paragraphs in 
the middle of his essay; so that, despite his boast that the 
panoply of psychology renders his argument invulnerable, he 
appears to have forgotten his breastplate. 

To consider this question in detail—Mr. Taylor holds that 
all the phenomena of mental activity or effort, described by the 
term “conation,” are analyzable into elements of cognition and 
feeling. He says, “If ‘conation’ is something psychical, it 
will be identical with a peculiar combination of kinzsthetic 
sensations with varying emotional tension; if it is something 
more than this, it is apparently identical with muscular con- 
traction, and is thus purely physiological” (p. 172). For an 
analysis of successful conation reveals the following facts only. 
The pleasantly or painfully toned anticipation of a certain ex- 
perience happens to be followed by a series of complex sensa- 
tions of sight, pressure, contact and the like, the last term issu- 
ing in the expected experience. “Throughout the series the 
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emotional tension arising from the conflict between the feelings 
awakened by the anticipation and those awakened by its con- 
tinuance in the merely ‘ideal’ form is constantly changing” 
(p. 771), until at last it becomes zero as the anticipated pleas- 
ure is actually enjoyed. 

In a theory which knows only of cognition and feeling the 
phrase “emotional tension’’ seems out of place, and therefore 
challenges our scrutiny. Emotional tension arises, we are told, 
“from the contrast between the pleasure of the anticipation 
and the unpleasantness of its non-realization” (p. 173). Now 
as Mr. Taylor reminds us elsewhere a pleasure or pain that is 
not felt is a psychological monstrosity (p. 114). Hence he 
must mean that two ideas are present to consciousness at 
once, the one attended by pleasure, the other by pain; and that 
these two quarrelsome retainers fall to fighting with each other, 
and thus produce the necessary emotional tension. This of 
course is outrageous “symbolism,” and contradicted by what 
Mr. Taylor says in another place. “It should never be for- 
gotten,” he says, “that in speaking of the pleasurable or pain- 
ful character of a particular sensation or idea [in distinction 
from the whole content of consciousness] we are indulging in 
exactly the same abstracting process as when we describe an 
explosion as due to the lighting of the fuse” (p. 121). But if 
we remember this, and insist that emotional tone never belongs 
to a single sensation or idea, but to the whole content of con- 
sciousness only, what are we to make of the “emotional ten- 
sion” which is so prominent a feature in conative processes ? 
We cannot say that the whole content of consciousness is at one 
and the same time both pleasantly and painfully toned ; but, as 
this is impossible, where are we to find the contrast or conflict 
of pleasure and pain? 

This reasoning is no doubt of the nature of an argumentum 
ad hominem; but wherever an attempt is made to get rid of 
conation it will be found to return in disguise. If then emo- 
tional tension is cut out of Mr. Taylor’s account, nothing is left 
save a series of kinesthetic sensations. But these alone afford 
no ground for the distinction of reflex from volitional actions. 
I take snuff in the pleasant expectation of sneezing. The action 
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is followed in due course by the desired effect over which I 
have no control. I rise to propose a toast anticipating with 
pleasure the resumption of my seat; but the intervening five 
minutes are filled with feelings of intense effort. In each case 
I have expectations succeeded by various sensations; but in 
the latter the sense of endeavor is great, in the former it is, if 
it can be said to exist at all, a negligible quantity. 

And moreover, how can a theory which identifies conation 
with kinzsthetic sensations deal with the case of a man who 
is trying to understand a book or work out an idea, as we say, 
in his head? Nowhere is the sense of effort stronger; but 
where are the sensations of sight, pressure, contact and the 
like? And if Mr. Taylor, following certain eminent authori- 
ties, should assert that here the contraction of the eyebrows, 
the setting of the teeth, and the like, give the requisite sensa- 
tions we would ask in return, how it is possible to experience 
these sensations and yet not try to understand anything at all, 
and vice versa. 

But in truth those who extrude conation from psychology 
remind one of the proverb of not seeing the wood for the trees. 
In the greater part of our waking life we are pursuing ends, 
trying to realize ideas, be they far-reaching or trifling, with 
varying effort and success. As Mr. Taylor insists, all truly 
human conduct is “telic” or purposive (p. 188), determined by 
the more or less definite anticipation of an end or result. But 
does not this imply an active principle “which constitutes self- 
hood, without which there would be no self and strictly speak- 
ing no humanity at all?” Discard activity, attention, endeavor, 
and you withdraw the rivets without which life would never be 
other than a chaotic manifold of sensations and feelings. The 
psychologist must choose one of two courses; either he must 
recognize activity—the fact that we more or less systematically 
direct the focus of consciousness, so to speak, to this or that 
part of the total field,—or else he must admit that ideas some- 
how hold together “like the bits of stick and sand with which 
the young caddis covers its nakedness.” If he dislikes the 
latter alternative, he must acknowledge conation. Perhaps the 
term “conation” is not quite appropriate for the element I wish 
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to indicate. It suggests effort, which is a special form of ac- 
tivity, and presupposes a felt obstacle that must be overcome. 
In the same way the popular use of the term “attention” implies 
a conscious attempt to fix an idea or bring some part of the 
content of consciousness more fully into view. But even where 
there is no sense of effort, where introspection cannot dis- 
cover anything which may be confused with kinesthetic sensa- 
tions, emotional tension and what not, we still seem justified in 
insisting upon the activity of the mind. In reverie we keep 
our ideas in the channel that pleases us, we select this aspect 
and reject that, although we have no such experience of strain 
as we suffer when we determine to listen to a very dull ser- 
mon. If it is true that Mozart composed and Scott wrote with- 
out effort, it is absurd to think of them merely as passive ob- 
servers of their ideas. Even observation means activity. 

But Mr. Taylor will have nothing to do with the concept 
of mental activity. Since he deals with human conduct upon 
the platform of popular opinion and natural science, he 
demands that ethics shall use only the categories of physics 
and chemistry, although he is quite ready upon occasion to 
employ the higher conceptions of teleology. Such confusion 
seems inevitable if one determines to base morals upon the un- 
criticized sentiments of mankind, without any preliminary in- 
vestigation, whether called metaphysical or not, into the point 
of view irom which ethical conduct ought to be regarded. 
Mr. Taylor regards the ideas of activity and free cause as 
worthless. For, he tells us, science requires a concept of causal 
relation which can be applied indiscriminately to the changes 
in the organic and the inorganic world. The organic world 
apparently includes both the physiological and psychological 
aspects of life. Otherwise why should ethics not employ such 
a concept as that of a free cause? But it is difficult to gratify 
the desire for a conception of causality that shall be equally ap- 
plicable to physical and psychical changes. For however 
closely cerebral and mental processes are intertwined, it must 
be admitted that there is no such continuity between them as is 
found in physical and chemical changes. There is no common 
element. In the former the amount of energy—actual or po- 
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tential—remains constant; in the latter the atomic weights 
remain the same. But where is the identical element in the 
idea of lighting my pipe and the nervous and muscular move- 
ments necessary to its realization? A natural science may 
believe that it has found a true cause when it has discovered the 
definite conditions under which a given change will regularly 
occur, and without which it will not take place. Natural 
philosophy has no doubt made great advances because it has 
concentrated its attention upon the discovery of “unconditional 
antecedents,” without troubling about the perhaps insoluble 
question, how physical changes do occur. But until physicists 
have made a real conquest over psychical life, instead of blus- 
tering about it in inappropriate metaphors drawn from physics, 
electricity or chemistry, they have no right to command 
psychologists, as Mr. Taylor does, to substitute for “force” 
sonie such phrase as “rate of change of momentum” (p. 20), 
or denote by energy only what “can be calculated in terms of 
mass and velocity.” Those who hold that we have no direct 
experience of activity should attempt to explain how it is that 
children and savages inform all objects with it, and only learn 
by long experience that things are not persons. Activity, 
force, energy are so far from being the merely symbolic ex- 
pressions of “spiritualist philosophers” and scientific obscurant- 
ists that they are among the most elementary facts of the expe- 
rience of a child. 

Having rejected activity, Mr. Taylor naturally relapses from 
time to time into psychological atomism. On the one hand, 
it is true, he recognizes Hume’s failure to destroy personal 
identity, and holds that “the self,” to which the contents of 
all my adult experiences, in so far as they are attended to at all, 
are related as “its’’ experiences, cannot possibly be identified 
with any one in the series of experiences, nor yet with the mere 
succession considered simply as a succession of atomic psych- 
ical events” (p. 71). But on the other hand, when discussing 
the nature of the self, he says, “in the empirically ascertained 
fact that the organic sensations and the accompanying feeling- 
tone are relatively stable within long periods of life, we have 
all that ts necessary for the growth of a distinction between 
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the permanent self and its incessantly changing sensations and 
ideas” (p. 73). I freely admit that relatively stable organic 
sensations and generally speaking a relatively stable environ- 
ment are essential to personal identity, so far as we know it. 
In wonderland Alice might well exclaim “Who in the world 
am [?” But are relatively permanent organic sensations all 
that is necessary? To what are they relatively permanent? 
To the self? But the self is their product. Surely here the 
admitted absurdity is committed of identifying the self with 
certain of its experiences. The self is reduced to an aggregate 
of sensations which have been strong enough to force them- 
selves into the forefront of consciousness. For as Mr. Taylor 
says, “Attending to a presentation seems to be no more than 
another name for the fact that that presentation is successful 
in detaching itself from the larger mass of undifferentiated 
consciousness” (p. 11). A fictitious self receives within its 
fictitious embrace those presentations which jostle most vigor- 
ously against it. This is indeed psychological atomism, which, 
however serviceable, is admitted to be “inadequate to the point 
of absurdity” (p. 85). 

We may now take leave of Mr. Taylor’s psychology and 
turn to his metaphysics. He holds that it is a “radically mis- 
chievous” error to regard progress as real. On the contrary 
“All progress is an illusion—a phenomenon which disappears 
the moment you cease to concentrate your attention on some 
one subordinate part of the whole world of facts to the neglect 
of all the rest” (p. 281). What from our point of view is 
sheer loss and retrogression would, if our outlook upon the 
world were from a different quarter, appear as pure gain and 
progress. “In the universe as a whole there is neither gain 
nor loss but simply compensation’’ (p. 283). 

I should like in passing to protest against this notion of com- 
pensation. It may be applicable to changes in a material sys- 
tem, and to whatever can be adequately translated into terms 
of money, but to say that the extinction of a human soul can be 
balanced in the account of the universe seems to me nonsense. 
If a life rich in experience and character is snuffed out, that is 
sheer loss; a loss in no sense made good by the transference 
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of the germ of life to some distant constellation whether on the 
meteoric fragments of an exploded planet or otherwise (cf. p. 
283). 

But ultimately compensation, according to Mr. Taylor’s 
argument, is unintelligible. For it means change and change 
even within the universe is mere appearance. There may be a 
redistribution of energy within a partial system, while the total 
energy of the system and its relation to other systems remains 
the same (cf. p. 314). For from the wider point of view the 
partial system is seen to maintain its identity through its 
changes. But how is it possible “to find a point of view from 
which a whole, standing in no relations to anything outside it- 
self, can be seen to be the same whole though it appears now 
as A now as B” (p. 314)? The problem is insoluble. Either 
the identity or the changes must be sacrificed. Either we must 
say “there is not really a whole at all, but only disconnected 
and utterly disparate successive states, which are states of noth- 
ing” (p. 314); or we must conclude that “change and becom- 
ing” would vanish altogether, if once we could take in the 
whole contents of reality in a single comprehensive experience 
(p.315)- 

Mr. Taylor accepts the latter alternative and draws the fit- 
ting corollary that the universe is already perfect; that en- 
deavor is a delusion; right and wrong are but figments and 
the shadow of a word; ignorance no less than knowledge, 
misery no less than happiness, crime, lust, murder no less than 
courage, purity, justice are necessary to the unspeakable bless- 
edness and perfection of the Absolute. 

Perhaps only “the vulgar” would accept this inference as a 
sufficient refutation of a metaphysical theory. I must therefore 
endeavor to examine it on its own ground, although it would 
be presumptious to hope to do more than offer a few well-worn 
suggestions upon so important and well recognized a crux as 
change. First then we may note that however absurd it may 
seem to speak of identity in difference, to say that one and the 
same thing passes through successive phases, it is the one kind 
of experience that is always with us. We change; our environ- 
ment changes; yet we cannot say with Heracleitus rdvra jet 
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O5d2y wéver. Weabide. Otherwise how could we possibly 
experience any series of events? 

Further it seems absurd to attempt to extract the identity or 
the differences from the whole and isolate either of them. For 
a bare identity would be nothing. And differences that were 
not differences of something, that, however disparate in them- 
selves, were not at least united by their presence to one con- 
sciousness, would not be differences at all. Yet certain critics 
offer us a dilemma based upon the assumption that reason 
should be able to segregate these mutually dependent elements. 
They challenge us either to separate the one self from its many 
appearances, as though they were chemical elements, and pro- 
duce them bottled, sealed and labelled; or else to admit that 
personal identity is a fiction practically convenient perhaps but 
intellectually ridiculous. 

In regard to progress, Mr. Taylor holds that either the iden- 
tity of the whole or its changes must be sacrificed ; and which- 
ever operation is chosen, progress is doomed. I cannot see 
that we are bound to grasp at either horn of the dilemma. It 
is as true, or false, to say that identity is an accidental aspect 
of change, as that change is an accidental aspect of identity. 
Both are necessary. No doubt science demands that the com- 
plete reality after the change shall be identical with the com- 
plete reality before it. But science also demands a process. 
Causal explanation would be meaningless if.antecedent and 
consequent were telescoped into one timeless existence. Evo- 
lution in the same way compels us to adopt both points of view. 
The embryo is in one sense the full grown animal; in another 
sense it is not. Or what would be the meaning of the growth? 

But perhaps it will be said ; “Human experience does indeed 
presuppose identity in difference, the permanent in change; but 
that fact does not make it a whit more rational ; on the contrary 
it demonstrates its unintelligibility.”. Now I do not contend 
that human thought has found adequate expression for the 
fullness of its experience. We are compelled to shift our 
ground continually in order to view this or that aspect; so far 
are we from being able to see life steadily and see it whole. 
But I do hold that it is unphilosophical, first to call one aspect 
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reality, and another mere appearance; and secondly to talk of 
human experience as vitiated to the core by self-contradic- 
tory principles in contrast to the pure experience of the Abso- 
lute. Such a philosophy is the counterpart of that mysticism 
which is so absorbed in the beauty and holiness of the unseen 
and eternal as to regard this world as altogether hideous and 
vile. For, if human experience is so radically afflicted with 
discord, hypocrisy and vanity, as Mr. Taylor would lead us to 
suppose, what meaning is conveyed by the phrase “pure ex- 
perience of the Absolute?”’ To say that it is harmonious and 
comprehensive conveys to me at least nothing. To say that 
it is eternally the same suggests to me only boredom. In a 
word if we may not assume that the constitution of the human 
mind is on the whole truthful and trustworthy, we may as 
well give up philosophy as but an idle amusement not worth 
the trouble. If those conceptions that make experience possible 
are vicious through and through, it is nonsense for men to claim 
that they possess a science of metaphysics which can throw 
light upon the ultimate constitution of things. 

So far I have endeavored to cut the ground away from Mr. 
Taylor’s feet by indicating what appear to me as radical defects 
in his psychological and metaphysical presuppositions. I shall 
now attempt to exhibit the fallacy in his argument that morality 
is vitiated by an irreconcilable dualism. He contends that there 
are two ultimate moral principles, egoism and altruism, neither 
of which alone comprehends all the facts, while no higher cate- 
gory can be found to adjust their rival claims. The one prin- 
ciple says “Enrich yourself at all costs; find out and satisfy 
your inclinations; discover your powers and cultivate them 
resolutely though the heavens threaten ruin.” The other re- 
plies “Spend yourself in the service of others; do what you 
most dislike; deny all if only you may make others happier.” 
“Build for thy soul a lordly pleasure house” sings the one; 
and the other answers harshly “Live laborious days.” Such 
are the twin principles of morality, implicit obedience to either 
of which would render life intolerable if not impossible. Com- 
promise is therefore necessary ; and compromise is only a fair 
name for hypocrisy. Few will deny that if egoism and altru- 
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ism, as just presented, are ultimate ethical principles, then 
morality is distracted by an irresoluble contradiction. Altru- 
ism is absurd; for it bids us trample on that pearl of great 
price which we are morally bound to save for others. Egoism 
is absurd ; for it bids us fill with a sieve a broken pitcher. And 
no sane man could hope to effect a compromise. But are ego- 
ism and altruism ultimate moral principles? 

Had Mr. Taylor confined his illustrations and arguments to 
proving this, his demonstration of the bankruptcy of morality 
would hardly have appeared plausible. But he has confused 
the self-assertion of Thrasymachus or Callicles with the Hege- 
lian idea of self-realization, and the self-sacrifice or altruism 
of popular text-books with the Platonic conception of social 
justice. A careful reader of “The Problem of Conduct” will 
I think find this accusation fair. Apart from such phrases as 
“The Hegelian egoists of the school of Green” (p. 224), self- 
realization is constantly used as equivalent to self-culture, self- 
assertion and egoism, and justice is made a variant for social 
service, self-sacrifice and altruism. ‘The highest and most 
perfect expression of the principle of moral altruism’ says Mr. 
Taylor, “seems to be found in that law of justice,” according 
to which the duties of each individual are determined by the 
common good of all (p. 202). But how can this principle be 
fairly identified with altruism, unless altruism is regarded as a 
principle, which attempts to decide as to the relative claims of 
self and others, and does not arbitrarily make over every- 
thing to the latter? But if this view is accepted, Mr. Taylor’s 
refutation of altruism falls to the ground. 

But perhaps the Platonic ideal of justice is as absurd as 
altruism in the stricter sense of the word. This is Mr. Taylor’s 
view. For, as he says, the demands of the common good “may 
prevent a man from doing full justice to his own powers and 
capabilities of intellectual or physical development” (p. 204) ; 
he may be compelled “to mutilate himself” for the sake of his 
family or his country; the state may hinder him from purchas- 
ing the satisfaction of his tastes and passions with the sweat and 
blood of his fellow-men. Doubtless this is a serious difficulty, if 
egoism is to be accepted as an ultimate moral principle. But why 
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should one make this assumption? Why should one accept 
egoism as the ultimate principle of morality? Who is the 
egoist? Is he the man, whose archetype is the dog in the 
manger ; one who snarls and grumbles over what is worthless; 
who cultivates himself, yet grows not; a dilettante in art and 
literature, a man of the world? Shuddering at the thought of 
arrested development and self-mutilation, he sneers at the 
hypocrisy of the vulgar in catchwords borrowed from a philos- 
ophy he has never taken the pains to understand. Can this 
man be one of our moral ideals? We appeal to Mr. Taylor’s 
jury, the moral sentiments. The case goes against him by 
default. This egoist dare not challenge the popular verdict. 

But perhaps this species is too tame. The true egoist is one 
who has many and great lusts and is determined to satisfy 
them. He desecrates love and beauty, then tosses them aside; 
his meat and drink are robbery, rape and murder. Have we 
found our ideal? The jury need hardly be asked to consider 
their verdict. 

But, I shall be told, these sketches are unfair. Mr. Taylor 
does not mean by egoist either of these monsters. It may be 
so; for he does not make his position clear. Many of his illus- 
trations point to one or other of these types; and I confess 1 
cannot see any other issue, if the cleavage between the self and 
others is logically maintained. If a man considers every act 
with his eye concentrated upon his own private satisfaction, 
regardless of the claims of others, his family, his neighbors 
and his country ; if he rejects all ideals the realization of which 
will transcend his own finite experience, then his life will ap- 
proximate to one or other of the extremes that I have indi- 
cated, the direction being determined partly by the vehemence 
of his passions, partly by the opportunities of his environment. 

But Mr. Taylor is too adroit to leave egoism in this sorry 
plight ; he summons the theory of self-realization to aid. The 
strenuous pursuit of an ideal of art or knowledge is introduced 
as an aspect of egoism. But how can the chasm between the 
self and others now be kept open? If a man is sincere in the 
desire that a certain ideal should be realized, is it essential that 
he should privately enjoy the satisfaction of its realization? 
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Will he not lay down even his life for it? Must he not in any 
case suppress many sides of his nature, leave idle many capaci- 
ties, “mutilate” himself, if he would seek the pearl of great 
price? As Mr. Taylor has shown, his type of egoism, the 
scholar, is in many respects the type of self-sacrifice. He sac. 
rifices money, position, health ; deserts many an enchanting isle 
if only he may get a glimpse of the truth; and how often 
when evening comes he is found but as a little child gathering 
shells upon the sea-shore. 

Thus the fundamental contradiction of morality seems to 
vanish. Altruism is absorbed in social justice; egoism is taken 
up into self-realization. And these do not conflict. For 
Plato’s theory of social justice is only the theory of self- real- 
ization, presented in a form such as was suitable when the 
conception of the city-state seemed to represent the richest, 
most harmonious and comprehensive type of society possible. 
In the realization of the common good each individual attains 
his highest development and fullest satisfaction. 

But, I shall be told, even if it is inaccurate to describe mo- 
rality as a thinly disguised hypocrisy, yet satisfaction can never 
be expected from it, since the moral ideal must be “infinite and 
therefore infinitely remote” (p. 401). However we strive, 
we are not a jot nearer our goal at the last than at the first; 
whatever we do, we “fall equally short of the ‘heart’s desire’ ” 
(p. 395). But is an ideal that is “infinite therefore infinitely 
remote?” Is there not here an equivocation in the use of “‘in- 
finite?” We say the moral ideal must be infinite, meaning that 
it must be complete, perfectly satisfying, conditioned by noth- 
ing beyond. But when we speak of space as infinite, we mean 
that it can not limit itself. The phrase “infinite distance” is 
really unintelligible, since it implies an extensive quantity at 
once definite and indefinite. One might as well talk of invis- 
ible colors or inaudible sounds. It does not therefore seem to 
follow that an infinite ideal must be infinitely remote. And an 
appeal to experience surely shows that Mr. Taylor’s assertion 
is unfounded. Complete satisfaction in any sphere of human 
life is doubtless out of the question. Conditioned as we are 
by a physical organism which grows and decays in the world 
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of time and space we cannot hope to exhaust the fullness of 
the world. But there is a difference between complete satisfac- 
tion and no satisfaction at all. If the ideal is never actualized 
here, yet it need not altogether elude us. So long as he has 
strength, the plain man is content to go on working as well 
as he can. Something is accomplished ; and he is not unhappy. 
Why be like an unwholesome schoolboy who is always count- 
ing the number of hours until the holidays, and never enjoys 
them when they come? But time forbids me to pursue these 
reflections any further. I trust that my arguments have not 
been unfair. But a book which makes nonsense of life must 
expect unveiled hostility. We do not want a philosophy 
“which finds bad reasons for being what we cannot help being” 
(p. 201), and then spurns human experience, permitting, if 
anything, what seem the deepest and truest views of life to be 
retained merely on scientific sufferance. We want an idealism 
which, having reached some peak of speculation, can tell us 
the true relations of what we from the valleys see fitfully amid 
the storm and the mist. But for the true philosopher, as for 
the poet and the artist, we must await the favor of heaven. In 
the meantime, however, there is employment for the humble 
spade-worker. He may prepare the ground for the new seed, 
by trenching diligently and trying to subvert the luxuriant 
aftermath of the last philosophical harvest. 


ALFRED J. JENKINSON. 
HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


SCHOLARS OF THE CLOISTER: A DEFENCE. 


It is one of the commonplaces of history that spiritual or 
ecclesiastical Rome did not fall with material, political Rome. 
The Roman Church was a product at once of Latin and of 
Christian influences, being in its splendid organization a special 
tribute to the Roman Law and in its peculiar power a witness 
to the vitality which the spirit of Christianity gave to the Law, 
and in consequence it was able to withstand the barbarian 
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hordes that brought destruction to Rome’s temporal power and 
conquering one leader with his numberless following after 
another to turn defeat into victory. An old story, that has at 
least the truth of legend, was thus once more enacted; the 
floods came, but the church rode safely upon the devastating 
waters and saved to the world the life, the thought and the- 
achievement of the past. Monarchs and nations arose and 
politically they had or claimed to have independent sover- 
eignty, but spiritually they were avowed subjects of the Pope, 
the members of one empire. In order the better to under- 
stand this do but reflect how even in very modern times Chris- 
tianity is constantly giving evidence of its great vitality. In 
its Protestant as well as in its Catholic form it still retains an 
imperial sway. Now also, as then, men abuse and try to sub- 
vert its imperialism, hiding their own selfish ends under its 
spiritual truths, but in the first place men are never quite as 
bad—nor yet for that matter quite as good—as they seem, and 
in the second place the true empire simply grows in power, 
while the false empires, as if pagan in spite of their modern 
dress, rise only to fall again, suffering defeat after defeat. 
Towards the close of the eighth century Charlemagne rose 
in power and according to all the historians he stands out as 
the supreme representative of this spirit, which was peculiarly 
medizval, of subjection of the secular to the ecclesiastical, of 
the natural to the supernatural. He was “at the same time 
feudal lord and dearest son of the Catholic Church.” All of 
his great social and political successes he turned to the advan- 
tage of the church, and by no means the least important ex- 
ample of his devotion was his interest in the Cloister Schools, 
which he may even be said to have established. There had 
been schools before, and at his time there were many, some 
pagan and some Christian, but his Cloister Schools, besides 
being under Christian control, developed rapidly into places 
where men came to be thinkers as well as reciters and copy- 
ists, philosophers as well as priests. The philosophy, more- 
over, which found expression among them is generally known 
as Scholasticism, while the philosophers themselves were the 
Schoolmen. 
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Scholasticism, whose special doctrines and controversies 
may be set aside for the moment, established itself, as well it 
might in view of its origin, upon the principle: Credo ut in- 
telligam; and many would argue that such subordination of 
reason to the church would result in almost anything but 
philosophy. OI must, then, say at once with emphasis that 
Scholasticism was philosophy; in disguise perhaps, but still 
philosophy. The fact is that philosophy always begins in just 
such disguise. It always seeks to justify what men are be- 
lieving. Contrary to popular prejudice it is always the friend 
of faith, seeking not the overthrow of creeds and traditions, 
but only fulfilment of them by discovery of their inner truth, 
by liberation of their spirit from the confining letter. Thus 
Scholasticism was philosophy serving Christianity by libera- 
tion of its spirit. 

Of course this is hardly the common view of Scholasticism, 
which it has been the fashion to abuse roundly. At least until 
more recent times anything like a devotion of reason to faith 
has been very offensive to our age of “pure” science. Scholastic 
has even been a word of sharp reproach, which—for example— 
reviewers have among the more convenient epithets of their 
professional, mayhap “scholastic” repertory. But I shall cer- 
tainly be understood when I say that the conceit of the present 
is never @ safe basis of judgment of the past. £ The formal 
phrases, the mere intellectual gymnastics, the enslaved reason 
of the Scholars of the Cloister are to my mind much more 
the creations of an oxerbearing imagination of_to-day than 
the findings of true history. Only approach Scholasticism 
with an open mind, which means—among other things—with 
some sense of the conditions of its time, and one is sure to 
find in it human life and passion, expression of the freedom 
of the human spirit. 

Above I did allow myself for the moment to take the more 
conventional view and speak of the spirit of subjection as the 
characteristic spirit of medizvalism and I was even so bold 
as to refer to so great a genius as Charlemagne as the supreme 
representative of this spirit, but I was telling only half of the 
truth. Suppose in these times—and of course this is more than 
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a mere supposition—schools should be founded and should 
even be heid strictly to the service of some cult, political or 
religious; then not only would their influence be to make a 
blind faith see but also'in the very fact of their establishment 
there would be conclusive evidence that faith had already lost 
some of its blindness, that the prevailing ritual and creeds and 
institutions of life ‘had already become, at least in some 
degree, symbolic. Let us know, say those who found and 
those who attend schools, perhaps Cloister Schools, perhaps 
modern universities or even sectarian colleges, what these out- 
ward signs really mean. 

And are we to forget that Charlemagne himself, so true to 
the spirit of medizvalism and first patron of Scholasticism, 
by common consent was a man who added to his powers as 
a political leader and to his services to the church a love of 
learning for its own sake? “The eagerness,” says one writer,* 
“with which this extraordinary man applied himself to acquire 
learning for himself and to extend it throughout his dominion 
is truly admirable, when we remember the enormous labors 
in which he was engaged.” ( Or, again, are we to forget, as 
if children ashamed of their old-fashioned parents, that our 
modern Christianity grew up as a fulfilment of the medizval 
Christianity, that our modern science, even our modern sci- 
ence, grew up as a fulfilment of that “dark, church-ridden, 
phrase-bound” thinking of the Scholastics ? ) 

But take the worst view possible, if you must, and suppose 
in those medizval times no freedom of life, no freedom of 
thought. Suppose the Cloister Schools were only the nurseries 
of priests, where the scriptures and other manuscripts were 
‘copied, illuminated, committed to memory, where arguments 
were contrived in slavish support of creeds, where men hurled 
their Latin phrases back and forth in mere chivalrous rivalry 
for the favor of the church. Would all this have borne no 
fruit? The penitent was going to the confessional once, twice, 
a thousand times, and in the end found, what perhaps he had 
never really lost, his own conscience. The alchemist and the 
astrologer were busied with their mystic arts, and in the end 





*A. T. Drane, “Christian Schools and Scholars,” ch. 5. 
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came to a sense of law in nature. Tillers of the soil, by their 
very submission to nature, were becoming mechanics, skilful 
and independent. The subjects of kings were themselves 
learning the art of government and so making ready for 
democracy. People everywhere were living with reference 
to the hereafter, only in time to become convinced that the 
future life, the other world, was all but come, and then, as if 
in answer to their beliefs and prophecies, that after all it was 
only a fuller and deeper expression of the life here and now, 
a larger and broader relation to the present world. And, with 
all these changes, can we suppose that the Scholars of the 
Cloister, reverent and devoted as they were in their subjection 
to the church, never turned from copying to thinking, from 
proving only what they believed, to believing only what they 
proved? Why, service, be it never so implicit, always sets 
men free; and so surely does the time come—as it came to the 
church—when the master must choose between subjection to 
his own slaves and sympathy and cooperation with them, that 
we have to doubt if they ever were really enslaved. Might, 
I know, often seems to be all that makes right, but then also 
weakness needs leadership, and leadership, even the severe 
leadership of might, strengthens and liberates. The simple 
principle that action has its equivalent reaction is not less true 
of might in the relations of men than of force in the relations 
of things physical. 

Schools require books, text-books or their equivalent; and 
the Cloister Schools were not behind in this respect. They 
had the Bible of course and in those days there was a good 
deal of patience with the Bible. They had also other books 
or manuscripts of a directly religious character. But besides 
their Christian literature they had the pagan literatures and 
upon these they became more and more dependent, notably— 
if not notoriously—upon the works of Aristotle, which came 
to medieval Europe in part through the Arabic and in part 
through the Latin. Was the church lacking in foresight when 
it admitted the pagan writers to its schools? Possibly; but, 
if so, the mistake was made centuries before, when Greek 
thought and Christian or Hebrew thought met in Alexandria 
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and became so involved in each other that the Bible itself, as 
we have it even to-day, is a monument to their relationship. 
Whatever may be said of Christ himself, of Christ the Hebrew, 
Christianity both scriptural and doctrinal was a result of the 
unification of Mediterranean life openly begun by Alexander 
and completed by Czsar and, to vary a familiar phrase a little, 
what God had joined together the Christian Church, however 
powerful, could not possibly put asunder. Indeed the Chris- 
tian church could not even wish or will a separation. Besides, 
was the church that had conquered so many barbarian hordes 
likely to fear or even to have any reason to fear defeat through 
pagan manuscripts? The Schoolmen themselves, as if with 
the reverence that supernaturalism feels for all the things that 
are fas well as particularly for its peculiar objects of worship, 
cr perhaps even out of a feeling of justice to the facts of his- 
tory, were wont to think of the literature at their command 
as the Word, the Logos. Hence their patience in copying, 
illuminating and annotating. Hence, too, as already suggest- 
ed, the presence in medizvalism of something more than a 
mere medizval Christianity. But the use of the pagan authors 
in the Christian Schools was fraught with momentous conse- 
quences. Unconsciously, implicitly it was an argument from 
the natural to the supernatural and it had all the effects of 
such an argument. It naturalized the supernatural and ever 
more and more clearly men came to recognize what it had 
done. 

In so many ways the medizval church seems to have de- 
feated its own interests. It converted barbarians only to adopt 
their architecture and to incorporate into its customs many of 
their traditions and myths. It instigated the crusades only to 
have the crusaders return from the Jerusalem which they never 
really reached more secular and cosmopolitan than ever. It 
fostered painting and letters only to turn faith toward the life 
of Christ into a rational regard. And it cherished the Cloister 
Schools only to produce a Giordano Bruno, who insisted on 
finding God in nature. What, then, can one say but that the 
church was always building better than it knew or perhaps 
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that back of what the historians can see there was in the church 
what we have come to call the modern spirit? 

Dates always blind one to true history, but if dates are now 
asked, the Scholars of the Cloister belong to the period be- 
tween Charlemagne of the ninth century and Louis XIV. or 
Oliver Cromwell of the seventeenth. Some put the end of the 
period much earlier; some even later; and some are not sure 
that the end has yet been reached. For my part I should not 
feel safe in saying that it really had. Nothing is more inter- 
esting than the way in which all the old-time periods of his- 
tory have lengthened out in recent years, as historians have 
seen more clearly and more deeply. 

Names are also blinding, creating as they do invidious dis- 
tinctions, but it has been common to recognize as most im- 
portant John Scotus Erigena, Roscelinus, Abelard, Albertus 
Magnus, Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus and William 
of Occam. These men, according to their special teachings, 
were Realists, Nominalists or Conceptualists, terms which re- 
fer directly to different views of the import of a general or 
class name, a common noun. Does the common noun imply 
a reality, as if a universal type or standard, that exists quite 
apart from individual things and is accordingly of quite a dif- 
ferent substance, being spiritual or ideal, or is it only a name, 
only so much breath, a mere convention with no reference at 
all beyond the individual things to which it is applicable? 
Realism took the first position, be'ieving in the real “univer- 
sal”; Nominalism took the second, believing in the only nom- 
inal “universal”; and Conceptualism saw truth in both posi- 
tions, suggesting in so many words that God’s natural philos- 
ophy would be Realism, while man, talking and writing of 
what he can not see, has no choice but Nominalism. For man 
“universals” can be only after-thoughts. Scholasticism, then, 
was a doctrine or a group of related doctrines of the “uni- 
versal,” and its phrases universalia ante rem, universalia post 
rem and universalia in re were the weapons of many exciting 
tourneys. Yet, if I were to stop here, the medizval philosophy 
might seem to some to deserve all the opprobrium that has 
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been cast upon it and the lofty claims which I have already 
made to be quite without foundation. 

So let me say at once that those wonderful tourneys were 
more than mere Scholasticism—if I may adopt the abusive 
use of the term. In our own day the psychologists have been 
disputing in an abstract over-technical way about pleasure and 
pain and one might very easily imagine that their disputes are 
only so much idle “Scholasticism,” but how wrong such a view 
would be. A doctrine of pleasure and pain, however abstractly 
formulated, is a doctrine of heaven and hell and the psychol- 
ogist in his modern cloister, the study or the laboratory, is 
only taking his part in the development of the new theology, 
for which the pure enjoyments of the traditional heaven and 
the unmixed agonies of the traditional hell are as impossible 
morally and spiritually as pure or unmixed pleasure and pure 
or unmixed pain are impossible psychologically. So the cen- 
tre of Scholasticism may have been the doctrine of “univer- 
sals,” but in its medieval form as well as in its modern Schol- 
asticism had a circumference as well as a centre. 

The more recent histories of politics and economics, to men- 
tion no others, give at least external evidence of this, for they 
are as much concerned with the Schoolmen as the histories of 
technical philosophy. The Canonist Doctrine, for example, is 
medizval and scholastic, but it is the subject of an important 
chapter in Professor Ashley’s “English Economic History,” 
showing that the Schoolmen did not confine their interest to 
those Latin phrases. Also in the following manner, that may 
be mentioned here, although with a slight digression, Professor 
Ashley shows respect for Scholasticism. “It is to be ob- 
served,” he says (p. 380), “that the conception of political 
economy as primarily a ‘science’ is one that dates only from 
Adam Smith; and that even English economists have of late 
found it impossible to restrict themselves to purely ‘scientific’ 
exposition. Moreover even English economists are finding it 
necessary to take into account certain popular conceptions, 
such as that of ‘fair wages,’ which the last generation of eco- 
nomists contemptuously disregarded; and these conceptions 
are in many cases essentially the same as those which influenced 
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the medieval theologians. If there is this slight link of sym- 
pathy between the Canonist of the Middle Ages and the Eng- 
lish economists with an influential group of recent German 
economists the bond is far stronger. For they, at any rate, 
are ready to allow that political economy ought to ‘treat ma- 
terial interests as subordinate to the higher ends of human 
development’; and, although the modern definition of these 
‘higher ends’ may differ from the medieval, in recognizing 
the need of an ethical standard they occupy substantially the 
same ground as their theological forerunners.”” Excuse so 
long a quotation, and then regret, if possible, its important 
witness to a modern Scholasticism or—the same thing—to a 
modern spirit in the medizval Scholasticism. 

But in another way than that of the value of the Schoolmen 
to economics and politics and in a way even more to the point 
we can see that the technical doctrine of “universals” was not 
a centre without a circumference. A doctrine of language or 
rather of the import of the terms of language may assume very 
technical form, getting to be as academic or as cloistered as 
you please, but no power on earth can prevent its becoming 
in time as general, as far-reaching as human life. Language 
is only one of the means, or media, of man’s self-expression ; 
it is only one of the “ways” by which man has to go; it is the 
medium of his spoken and written thought; but the “ways,” 
the media, are of indefinite number, and only as we apply 
Scholasticism, doctrine of mediation that it was, to them all 
can we truly appreciate it. Apply it to the ritual of the church, 
to the exactions of government, to the conventions of literary 
composition ; apply it to the person of the king, who set him- 
self up as politically the universal individual; apply it to the 
person of Christ, who spiritually was the universal individual ; 
apply it to Latin among the languages, to Rome among cities, 
to the Bible among books, to gold among commodities; and 
you will begin to see that the scholastic philosophers of the 
Middle Ages, albeit in an abstract over-technical way, were 
discussing an issue that was not less vital than that of pleasure 
and pain, of heaven and hell. In those Cloister Schools be- 
tween the Realists who held that language was burdened with 
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the truth of another world and so that man need but slavishly 
repeat its dead phrases in order to bring his thought into touch 
with reality, and the Nominalists who held that language was 
simply a convention, a device of man, the conflict between 
absolutism and democracy, with all that these imply for polit- 
ical life and religion, for literature and for science, had been 
fought out, as if in rehearsal, before its open expression, with 
which history is so much more familiar, in the great upheavals 
that made modern Europe. 

And when one fully appreciates this,Scholasticism once for 
all must cease to be the thing of the past which so many 
imagine; it ceases to be a mummy in an historian’s museum; 
it lives and breathes with the life, the invigorating atmo- 
sphere of all genuine thought. Thought is always life pre- 
paring for a leap, and while it may for a time seek the seclusion 
of a cloister and protect itself still further by abstraction of 
its subject matter and technicality in its method, it is bound 
sooner or later to break from its self-imposed bonds and enter 
with its strength into the larger sphere of passionate human 
life. 

Scholasticism dead? No more than science is to-day. The 
Cloister Schools bound to the service of the church? No more 
than our modern places of learning, our universities and col- 
leges and public schools to the same service. The Schoolmen 
themselves not thinkers? In their academic retirement and 
in their academic way they rehearsed, as all thinkers rehearse, 
the life that was to come. 

Credo ut intelligam is the principle of thought now as well 
as then. Now, as then, understanding as it comes only justi- 
fies faith, liberating the spirit from a confining letter. Do I 
destroy history by thus bringing past and present together? 
Possibly, but at least I give a real meaning to the unity of 


human life. 
ALFRED H. Ltoyp. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 













































Intuttionism and Teleology. 


INTUITIONISM AND TELEOLOGY. 


Many writers on ethics look upon intuitionism and utilitar- 
ianism as antagonistic theories. This is, however, not neces- 
sarily the case. We may interpret intuitionism in a broad and 
narrow sense. We may mean by it: (1) the theory which 
holds in a general way that morality is based upon innate fac- 
tors of the human soul; or (2) the theory that there is a 
specific innate faculty, called conscience, which pronounces 
upon the rightness and wrongness of acts. We may also use 
the term utilitarianism in two senses. We may mean by it: 
(1) the general theory that the effect or end realized by acts 
is, in the last analysis, the criterion of their moral worth. This 
is really the etymological meaning of the word, for which the 
expression teleological theory is often substituted to avoid con- 
fusion. Or we may mean by it: (2) the theory that the 
greatest good (pleasure or happiness) of the greatest number 
is the highest good and ultimate criterion of morality. This 
is the historical meaning of the term, the one appropriated by 
those who coined the word. Now in whatever senses we may 
use either of these terms, there is no necessary contradiction 
between the fundamental tenets of intuitionism and utilitarian- 
ism. To say that the effects which acts naturally tend to pro- 
duce, or the end at which they aim, constitute the ultimate 
criterion of morality, does not prevent the acceptance of the 
theory of intuitionism. Nor is there any contradiction be- 
tween the statement that conscience is innate, and the state- 
ment that the final standard of right and wrong is to be sought 
in the ends of action. 

Let us see. According to the teleological theory an act is 
called good or bad according to the end or purpose which it 
tends to realize. Acts which make for a certain end are called 
good by mankind. The end or purpose itself, however, which 
is realized by such acts is one absolutely desired and approved 
by humanity. Teleologists may differ somewhat as to what 
that end is, but they agree that the end is some ultimate desire 
in human nature the existence of which cannot be further ex- 
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plained. “It appears evident,” says Hume, “that the ultimate 
ends of human actions can never, in any case, be accounted for 
by reason, but recommend themselves entirely to the sentiments 
and affections of mankind, without any dependence on the in- 
tellectual faculties. Ask a man why he uses exercise; he will 
answer, because he desires to keep his health; if you then in- 
quire why he desires health, he will readily reply, because sick- 
ness is painful. If you push your inquiries farther, and desire 
a reason why he hates pain, it is impossible that he can ever 
give any. This is an ultimate end, and is never referred to 
any other object. Something must be desirable on its own ac- 
count, and because of its immediate accord or agreement with 
human sentiment and affection.”* 

All this means, of course, that there are certain innate prin- 
ciples in human nature, if we choose to call them so, certain 
fundamental instincts or desires, which form the basis of man’s 
moral nature. He has developed the codes of morality which 
he has developed, because his will is constituted as it is con- 
stituted, because he desires and approves of certain ends. In- 
terpreted in this sense, Kant’s view is correct that the categor- 
ical imperative is the expression of the human will. The will 
unconditionally or categorically commands or desires a certain 
end, it desires it absolutely, not for the sake of something else, 
but for its own sake. What the human will desires in this 
sense, it approves of, regards as absolutely good. Indeed, that 
is good which the will commands categorically, hence it is true 
in this sense, that “a good will is good in itself,” and, “acts in 
so far as they spring from the good will are good.” The 
teleologist is therefore an intuitionist himself, and it is not 
true that his basis of morality lies outside of the human heart. 
He will not deny that morality finds its original source in 
man’s own nature, and will agree that it is not something 
foistered upon man from without. Indeed, his theory can find 
no basis for morality except in human nature, in human im- 








*“Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals,” Appendix I., v. See 
also Plato, “Philebus,” 20f,; Aristotle, “Nicomachean Ethics,” Bk. I., chap. 
v.; Mill, “Utilitarianism,” chap. I.; Spencer, “Data of Ethics,” chap. III, 
sec. 9; Paulsen, “Ethics,” p. 249. 
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pulses or instincts or faculties, whatever we may choose to 
call them. He will not be able to justify any act, in the last 
analysis, without referring it to some principle in human na- 
ture. This act is right, he will say, because it has such and 
such an effect, or serves such and such a purpose, but this effect 
or purpose is something absolutely desired and approved of by 
man, why no one can tell. It is a law of nature to desire cer- 
tain effects or ends; and what the will desires, it approves of, 
sets a value upon, that is all. 

When we say that man desires or wills a certain end or pur- 
pose, for example, life or happiness or perfection, we do not 
mean, of course, that he has an abstract idea of the end and an 
abstract desire for it, but either that he desires acts which hap- 
pen to realize that end or that he desires the immediate effects 
of these acts. We mean either that he instinctively performs 
certain acts which happen to realize a certain end without 
knowing anything about that end, or that when he performs 
an act and experiences its effects, he naturally turns to them 
or shrinks from them. He does not necessarily know what 
the final end is which is realized by the acts which he desires, 
but he is so constituted that he cannot help assuming a certain 
attitude toward the immediate effects of these acts and ulti- 
mately toward the acts themselves. Thus, for example, we 
are so fashioned that we turn from acts which give pain to 
ourselves and others, without necessarily being aware of the 
ultimate consequences of such acts (¢. g., destruction of life), 
and without always being conscious of their pain-producing 
effects. We love our neighbors without always knowing that 
love of neighbor makes social union possible. Hence to say 
that man has an innate desire of some end or other, means that 
he cannot help desiring the acts and effects which make for that 
end. We cannot, in the last analysis, explain the existence of 
these desires; we have to accept them as facts and base our 
morality upon them. Psychical elements which we cannot re- 
duce to simpler terms and whose origin we cannot explain, we 
call innate. The teleological theory, therefore, correctly un- 
derstood, makes the human being the final judge of right and 
wrong; not the particular, individual human being, but man 
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in general. That is, certain desires or instincts are universally 
present in man which make life possible. These have an ab- 
solute value for him, he desires them for their own sake. Par- 
ticular or temporary instincts or desires and acts are judged 
in the light of these fundamental desires, and accepted or re- 
jected accordingly by the race. Individual desires may and 
do conflict with the fundamental will, but the fundamental will 
triumphs in morality. 

In the other sense, also, the utilitarian or teleologist can 
agree with the intuitionist. The intuitionist repudiates the 
theory that the end which acts tend to realize, constitutes the 
ultimate critérion of their worth, because he believes it con- 
tradicts his conception of an innate conscience. He reasons as 
follows: We have somehow an intuitive knowledge of right 
and wrong. We do not first compare our acts with an ex- 
ternal end or purpose, but pronounce judgment directly, be- 
cause we have a conscience. This faculty is inborn; every 
human being possesses an innate knowledge of right and 
wrong, and does not first acquire that knowledge by reflecting 
upon the defects of acts. 

To this the teleologist might answer: (1) It is true that we 
do not necessarily compare our acts with the end or purpose 
they are supposed to realize, before pronouncing judgment 
upon their rightness or wrongness. The teleological theory 
does not assert that we do. The question concerning the psychi- 
cal mechanism preceding the judgment of right and wrong, 
is a question for psychology to decide, and does not affect the 
theory as such. (2) We are also willing to grant that con- 
science is innate. We approve of the right and feel obliged to 
do it. The moral feelings, as they make their appearance in the 
adult consciousness, are either innate themselves or are based 
upon feelings that are innate. In fact, we may say that all 
feelings, hope, fear, love, and hate, are innate in the sense that 
we have them, and cannot tell where they come from. We 
may analze our states of consciousness and reduce them to their 
simplest elements; we may show that certain states are com- 
posed of other, simpler states, but we finally reach a point be- 
yond which we cannot go. We say these states are innate, 
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which means we do not know where they come from; we have 
them, and that is all. We hope and fear, we love and hate, 
because “it is our nature to.”’ We have already seen that the 
teleologist reaches such ultimate principles beyond which he 
cannot go. He finds that morality is based upon these, that 
man’s moral judgments are, in the last analysis, based upon 
man’s nature. Man evaluates as he does because he is what he 
is. His values are human values; if he were not an evaluating 
being, there would be no morality. He desires life and happi- 
ness, and values them, approves of them, because he is a man. 
Hence there need be no quarrel between the intuitionist and 
the teleologist on the score of innateness. The teleologist ad- 
mits that conscience is innate in a sense. Now can the intui- 
tionist admit that the end or purpose which acts tend to realize 
is the ultimate criterion of their moral worth? It seems to me, 
he can. There is no contradiction between the thought that 
conscience is innate, and the notion that the ultimate criterion 
of morality lies in the end which it realizes, the purpose which 
it serves. To say conscience is innate, means that we can dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong without having acquired 
that knowledge. To say that morality serves a purpose, that 
right acts realize a certain purpose, and that this is ultimateiy 
the reason of their rightness, is not a contradiction of the other 
statement. Conscience tells me what acts are right and what 
acts are wrong, and the acts which it tells me are right realize 
an end which those which it tells me are wrong do not realize. 
Whether this conscience be innate or not, will not affect the 
truth of the proposition. Whether it be innate or not. the 
teleologist asserts that it serves a purpose, and hence is really 
a means to an end. Man’s will, as we saw before, is directed 
towards a certain end, and conscience is an instrument, as it 
were, which helps to realize this end. That is, the acts which 
conscience enjoins have certain effects, and these effects are 
really desired by man, while those which it prohibits have the 
opposite effects, and these are rejected by him. His conscience 
is an apparatus for distinguishing good effects from bad effects 
without knowing what these effects are. 
Now the question would naturally arise, How does a man’s 
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conscience happen to have this prophetic knowledge, how does 
it happen to hit upon the right acts without having any idea of 
the end they realize? There seems to be a wonderful harmony 
between this conscience and man’s fundamental nature. And 
it seems to be a case of the left hand not knowing what the 
right hand does. We have here, it seems to me, a problem 
similar to the problem of instinct. Animals have certain in- 
stincts, we say; they happen to do the very things which they 
ought to do under the circumstances; they fit into their sur- 
roundings as keys fit into their locks, as Professor James puts 
it, I believe. Different explanations are given of this wonder- 
ful phenomenon. Some say, these instincts are divine gifts; 
God endows these animals with the faculties necessary to their 
preservation; others say, these instincts are the product of 
evolution; still others declare that they do not know where 
they came from: that they are innate. But all agree that these 
instincts are useful, that they serve a purpose, that they are 
means to an end, the preservation of the animal and its species. 
Similar theories are offered for the explanation of conscience. 
According to some, conscience is a gift of God; according to 
others, it is a growth, a development, the result of evolution. 
But all agree, unless they have a particular theory to defend, 
that this conscience serves a purpose; that men do well to obey 
it. And they do not contradict themselves in saying this. The 
instinct, we may say, tells the animal what to do. Now the 
scientist reflects upon the instinct, and judges of its value; he 
decides whether it realizes its purpose, the welfare of the animal 
and its species, for example, and pronounces it good or bad, 
accordingly. Similarly, the moralist needs a criterion by which 
to measure conscience. He finds in general that conscience en- 
joins acts which make for a certain end, the welfare of the 
race, let us say. He also finds that the impulses of man are 
directed toward this end. So he concludes that conscience is 
a means to a higher end, welfare, just as the scientist regards 
the eye as a means to the preservation of the body. 

The extreme form of intuitionism, the view that we have an 
immediate knowledge of right and wrong, and that this knowl- 
edge is peculiar to human reason as such, an eternal, inalienable 
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possession of the mind, is rejected by modern teleologists, not 
because it makes against the fundamental tenets of their 
theory, but because it seems to them to fly in the face of the 
facts. To say that the adult civilized conscience is innate in 
the sense that it knows a priort, without experience and educa- 
tion, what particular acts are right and wrong, is equivalent 
to abandoning all explanation. If conscience, as we find it 
now, can be reduced to simpler terms, and if it can be shown 
to be, in a large measure, the product of race and individual 
experience, the extreme intuitionistic position must be given 
up. The modern teleologist begins where the old intuitionist 
stops, and seeks to explain what the latter declares is unex- 
plainable. The controversy between the two schools is, in my 
opinion, generally based upon a misunderstanding of their fun- 
damental positions. The intuitionist rejects teleology because 
particular teleologists happen to antagonize the view that con- 
science is innate. Particular teleologists reject intuitionism as 
such because intuitionists deny the relativity of the moral law. 
To both we may apply the German saying: Sie schiitten das 
Kind mit dem Bade aus. The fact is, one may accept both in- 
tuitionism and teleology without contradicting oneself. 

There is another reason why intuitionists often attack the 
teleological theory. They identify teleology with the view 
that pleasure is the highest good and ultimate standard of 
right and wrong, and so repudiate the former with the latter. 
But it is plain that this form of teleology, which is called 
hedonism and sometimes eudzemonism, is not the only possible 
form, and that the teleological theory can be true even if the 
particular phase of it which is so distasteful to the nativists, is 
false. Moreover, there is no necessary contradiction between 
hedonism and intuitionism, as such. The hedonist may admit 
that conscience dictates acts which have a pleasurable effect 
without knowing anything about that effect. He may also 
grant that conscience is innate, although as a matter of fact he 
does not regard it as innate in the old-fashioned sense. 

There is one respect in which the teleologist cannot agree 
with the intuitionist. He cannot admit that the dictates of 
conscience are absolute ends in themselves, that conscience has 
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absolute worth. He will not admit that man was made for 
his conscience, but that conscience was made for man. Con- 
science is a means to an end, not an end in itself; it receives its 
value from what it accomplishes ; it has relative and not absolute 
value. -The moral law is not the highest good, but a means of 
realizing the highest good. In a certain sense, of course, it is 
a partial end in itself. Conscience is a human function, and 
if the development of the human soul is the highest good, then 
conscience as a part of that soul is a partial good, just as the 
human eye as a part of the human body, constitutes a part of 
the purpose realized by the human body (preservation, for 
example), and is thus a partial end in itself. 


FRANK THILLY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


THE OPTIMISTIC IMPLICATIONS OF IDEALISM. 


MopERN idealists, both pluralists and monists, much as on 
first thought they would doubt it, in the last analysis construe 
optimism in terms of hedonism. Though indeed they both 
admit it is impossible to attach moral predicates to pleasure 
and pain as such, yet in one way or in another all idealists re- 
commend virtue through happiness. Despite the fact that this 
view contains an uncritical yielding to a very human and 
universal prejudice, it has, nevertheless, plausible empirical 
justification. 


I. 


Free and strenuous moral endeavor demands, seemingly, 
that life shall have somehow an optimistic basis—shall be af- 
firmed as worth while, on grounds psychological or moral,* 





*Psychological optimism is either the evaluation of life strictly in terms 
ot egotistic hedonism, or the willing acceptance of life as it comes in the 
belief “that the goal of moral progress is the complete coincidence of 
goodness with happiness.” 
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real or assumed.* Instinctively loving life as we do, we prize 
it naturally in the first instance for the pleasurable experiences 
it contains. Along with each moment of consciousness goes 
a universal quality, namely, some degree of pleasure or pain. 
Empirically viewed the moments of pleasure are intrinsically 
desirable. If man’s conscious existence contain an appreciable 
balance of pleasure over pain, life is good ; if contrariwise, life 
is evil and without justification. This conclusion is inevitable, 
if man is merely a creature of sentiency. 

So far, however, we are at the point of view only of sent- 
iency, and of good as “psychological good.” It may be that 
we cannot thus conclude regarding “moral good.” Yet here 
again the positive affirming of life as worth while demands an 
optimistic basis construed, as before, it appears on first view, 
in terms of happiness (pleasurable content of consciousness). 
Relevantly to this matter, although in a different context, no 
one has written so well as Professor William James. He says: 
“Probably no one can make sacrifices for ‘right’ without to 
some degree personifying the principle of right for which the 
sacrifice is made and expecting thanks for it. Complete social 
unselfishness, in other words, can hardly exist ; complete social 
suicide hardly occur to a man’s mind. Even such texts as 
Job’s, “Though he slay me, yet will I trust him,’ or Marcus 
Aurelius’, ‘If the gods hate me and my children, there is 
reason for it,’ can least of all be cited to prove the contrary. 
For beyond all doubt Job revelled in the thought of Jehovah’s 
recognition of the worship after the slaying should have been 
done; and the Roman Emperor felt sure that the Absolute 
Reason would not be all indifferent to his acquiescence in the 
gods’ dislike. The old test of piety, ‘Are you willing to be 
damned for the glory of God?’ was probably never answered 
in the affirmative except by those who felt sure in their heart 
of hearts that God would ‘credit’ them with their willingness 


*“The capacity of the strenuous mood lies so deep among our natural 
human possibilities that even if there were no metaphysical or traditional 
grounds for believing in God, men would postulate one as a pretext for 
living hard and getting out of the game of existence its keenest possibilities 
of zest.”—William James, “The Will to Believe,” p. 213. 
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and set more store by them thus than if in his unfathomable 
scheme he had not damned them at all.””* 

In the last analysis, then, at least as empirically viewed, it 
does seem that men would not affirm life to be good, if pain 
should be forever a real evil and not merely an incident in so- 
cial and moral evolution, or a blessing in disguise; if suffering 
and defeat, despite virtue and loyalty to the cause of right- 
eousness should be forever the inevitable concomitant of high 
moral endeavor. In the last analysis, that is, optimism must 
seemingly be construed in terms of happiness. Yet in reality 
there is in this a purely psychological interpretation of optim- 
ism, and, philosophically viewed, a complete burking of the 
ethical (idealistic) problem of optimism. 

Before, however, passing to criticism and reconstruction, 
we must see clearly that the monists precisely in the same de- 
gree, if not wholly in the same way, as the pluralists, make 
the optimistic implications of idealism hedonistic. In the view 
of the pluralists, the divorce between virtue and happiness is 
“unnatural” —a phase of social and moral evolution; and when 
man shall have been made perfect through suffering and vir- 
tue have become “natural,”—effort having passed into full and 
free activity and duty into love,—then shall we know the su- 
premest happiness. “I think we must . . . admit,” says Prof. 
James Seth in concluding the sanest and most sympathetic 
statement and criticism of Hedonism yet written, “that while 
the mere distinctions of feeling, as pleasant or painful, are not, 
as such, moral distinctions, and do not always coincide with the 
latter, yet these distinctions are naturally connected and coinci- 
dent. If pleasure is not itself the good, it is its natural and 
normal index and expression, as pain is the natural and normal 
index and expression of evil. . . . The Christian world has 
drawn its inspiration from a Life that has seemed to it the ful- 
fillment of the Platonic and Prophetic dream—a life of tran- 
scendent goodness, which was also a life of utmost suffer- 
ing .... We must indeed believe that the goal of moral 
progress is [contains] the complete coincidence of goodness 
with happiness. But at present it is not so, and the lesson of 





*“The Principles of Psychology,” 1st Ed., p. 316. 
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the best lives is that the way to that goal lies through suffer- 
ing.”’* 

In the view of the monists, on the other hand, though pain 
and defeat shall never cease, the brave who have fought and 
triumphed in their finite degree, shall experience in the midst 
of pain and defeat a deeper joy—the very joy and peace of 
God. “It is the fate of life,” says Professor Royce, “to be 
restless, capricious, and therefore tragic. . . . One thine only 
that is greater than this fate endures in us, if we are wise of 
heart; and this one thing endures forever in the heart of the 
great World-Spirit of whose wisdom ours is but a fragmentary 


reflection. This one thing. . . . is the eternal resolution that 
if the world wll be tragic, it shall still, in Satan’s despite, be 
spiritual. And this resolution is. . . . the very essence of the 


Spirit’s own eternal joy.”+ And again: “We have found 
[by the method of absolute idealism] in a world of doubt but 
one assurance—but one, and yet how rich! All else is hypoth- 
esis. The Logos alone is sure. The brief and seemingly so 
abstract creed of philosophy: ‘This world 1s the world of the 
Logos’, has answered our questions in the one sense in which 
we can dare to hope for an answer. The rest is silence—and, 
here on the earth, endless labor in the might of the Spirit, for 
whom and in whom is all sorrow and bitterness, and all light 
and life—and peace.’’t 

With a kind of poetry, therefore, which appeals immensely 
to the most primordial sense in us—the sense of “our man- 
hood’s prime vigor’’—rather than to the pure moral imagina- 
tion, the absolute idealists, despite a doctrine that seems on the 
surface of it a philosophy of despair, win us into affirming 
the good of life. Yet they win us with a very hedonistic optim- 
ism. Goodness, triumphing goodness, means not only the 
perfecting of the life of God, which is the ethical ideal, but also 
thereby—and this, if Professor James is right, is the ultimate 
justification of human moral endeavor—a_ very divine happi- 
ness for finite individuals. 

*“A Study of Ethical Principles,” 5th Ed., p. 148. 

¢ “The Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” p. 264. 

t“The Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” p. 471. 
Vol. XII.—No. 4. 33 
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II. 


After showing that the monists, with even greater plausi- 
bility than the pluralists, construe optimism in terms of hedon- 
ism, we may pass to criticism and reconstruction. Since 
psychological optimism is indeed the inevitable outcome of the 
pluralist’s presuppositions, but in nowise involved in those of 
the monist, we are here concerned with the objective proof of 
ethical optimism. And for this the absolute idealist has the 
necessary metaphysic. 

What leads to the fallacious interpretation of optimism in 
terms of hedonism, on the part of the absolute idealist, is a 
wholly empirical and human confounding of the objective 
worth of the life of the Absolute with its subjective worth. 
Since, in our own experience, subjective worth invariably is the 
pleasurable content of consciousness, the subjective worth of 
the Absolute Experience receives from the idealists a like 
hedonistic evaluation. Now while indeed it is true that a 
worthy view of man means a worthy view of God, to proceed 
thus, empirically, from the nature of man to that of the Abso- 
lute is logically to conclude only that the unity and worth of 
the Absolute experience must be at least as spiritual and happy 
as man’s. One can indeed accept life, if in the end man’s life 
is to be as spiritually significant and happy as the deity’s— 
and by hypothesis the deity’s must be supremely happy. This 
is excellent enough in the view of the pluralist. But the abso- 
lute idealist must proceed deductively, must interpret the worth 
of human experience in terms of the Absolute Experience. 
The problem of optimism, then, from the monistic point of 
view, is not a question whether private human moral expe- 
rience in and by itself is good. If that were the question, it 
would be altogether a matter of temperament how we should 
accept life—whether we should stand for self-realization in 
some lower or higher hedonistic sense, or for self-abnegation 
in some Stoic or Buddhistic sense, or for vulgar suicide. But, 
as it is, from the monistic—that is, from the strictly universal 
point of view—the problem of optimism is the question 
whether the Absolute Experience is affirmed by the deity him- 
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self, despite pleasure or pain, or if it be so, in virtue of pain, 
to be good. 

Seemingly, in thus putting the nature of the problem of 
optimism, we win our way through a truism; since, by hypoth- 
esis, the Absolute, qua the constitutive principle of all 
experience, necessarily affirms his life to be good. This, 
however, is to forget that the only objective “proof” of 
optimism that the idealist can offer, must be “analytical” ; 
the predicate must appear to be contained in the subject. Now, 
by hypothesis, man, as the Hegelians say, is the “organ of the 
universal”: man’s true life must be identical with that of the 
Absolute. So that, if the Absolute sees to it, as he does, by 
actively constituting the moral world, by actively condemning 
and defeating evil, that his own life is good; then also, by im- 
plication, must man’s true life be good. To say this, however, 
is to assert that the category of the finite moral life is neither 
“self-realization” in and through the Absolute, nor “self-abne- 
gation”—resignation of a final and private happiness of the 
individual—for the Absolute: it is to say rather that the cate- 
gory of the moral life is “cooperation”’ with the Absolute, not 
in order that man’s life (as if his life were merely his to be 
given or not given to God, as man in his caprice might indif- 
ferently determine) may be made “happy,” but in order that 
reality may be a spiritual whole, and that the spiritual whole 
itself may be thus made perfect. And perfection in one’s own 
kind is the only ultimate justification of being. But one’s own 
finite self is real only in so far as it is made real: one’s life is 
good only so far as it is made good: finite selfhood and life are 
made real and good only by man’s active identification of him- 
self with the mind and will of God. “We must indeed,” says 
Professor James Seth, “think of our life and destiny, as like 
the course and destiny of the worlds, ultimately in God’s 
hands, and not in our own. If man is an ‘imperium’ he is 
only an ‘imperium in imperio.’ . . . . All human experience 


‘Should teach us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’ 


Yet man cannot regard himself as a mere instrument in the 
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divine hand, a passive vehicle of the energy of God. Activity 
(éépyetca) is the category of his life, and his highest concep- 
tion of his relation to God is that of Cooperation (ovvepyia). 
He must regard himself as a fellow-worker even with God. 
This is his high human birthright which he may not sell.”* 

This is indeed excellent from the monistic point of view; 
but it cannot be, consistently, the judgment of the pluralist. 
For, from the pluralist’s point of view, God and man are ex- 
ternally related to one another : and are, therefore, to use Aris- 
totle’s so common representation of the sculptor’s task, at work 
on something foreign, which is obedient, no doubt, to the will 
of the worker, but still more or less intractable. The divine 
and the human task are not, in that case, really identical ; man 
is not inwardly a co-worker with God. But if, as Aristotle 
said, the essential being of the Absolute is pure thought (voy 
voncews, Jewpia), pure activity (évépyera dvev duvdpews), then the form 
and the matter of the divine life are identical; the holy life is 
an absolute and inward “creation.”” And if man’s life has its 
constitutive principle in the Absolute, then, too, the form and 
the matter of human life must be identical, inwardly, with that 
of God’s. If, therefore, men, without any mere mysticism in 
disparaging the contradictory “forms” of space and time, take 
the objective or organic point of view,—namely, that in na- 
ture, origin, and function they and the Absolute are one; and 
if in this spirit they actively affirm the life of God, then shall 
they, despite pleasure or pain, or rather in and through, as 
Professor James has it, complete social suicide, know their 
life to be good. But if they, in their blindness, oppose their 
wills to the will of the Absolute, whether by brute sinning or 
by striving after an “infinite expansion of (their future) self- 
consciousness,” then shall they know, in God’s own season, 
that their life is bad. And deeper yet, they shall know their 
life as utterly bad, for they shall know the profoundest irony 
of evil fate—that in their deliberate blindness or sinning they 
became the very ministers of God’s triumph. 

Criticism rather than a constructive argument for ethical 


*Loc. cit. Sup. p. 397. 
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optimism is the object of this essay. But it is worth while in 
closing to submit a summary review of what should be the 
general “movement” of a constructive argument, on the mon- 
ist’s part, for ethical optimism :—Goodness, divine or human, 
exists only as an activity of the will—only as the active con- 
demning and defeating of evil. In the world of the Absolute— 
the one spiritual world—evil shall never cease, because the ac- 
tivity of the Absolute, which is in its nature good, cannot 
cease. As the task of the Absolute will is infinite, so man’s 
moral task—namely, the affirming of the mind and will of the 
Absolute—shall remain immortal. And, therefore, as man 
fulfills in greater degree his moral task, makes, as we say 
humanly, moral progress, he shall experience more and more 
of what men call unhappiness—eternal pain and defeat, and, 
it may be, even annihilation. Yet the world of the Absolute 
is not a world of evil, nor human life a life based in despair. 
For still nothing is good intrinsically except the good will: 
and he who forever wills the good, namely, the perfection of 
the Absolute life, thereby creates the reality of spirit, and se- 
cures, in a world where evil must be present, the supremacy of 
the good. This, then, is our optimism—that by active identifi- 
cation of our wills with the will of the Absolute we save, in 
Satan’s despite, the spirituality of the universe. 

To the strenuous moral agent idealism can offer no hedon- 
istic consolations. The eternal world, it holds, contains Geth- 
semane. Its last word is: Courage! for the winning of uni- 


versal spiritual life. 
J. D. Locan. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SoUTH DAKOTA. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THe HEART OF THE Empire. Nine Essays by Different Authors. 
London: Fisher Unwin, gor. 


That a volume of 415 pages containing nine separate essays 
by Cambridge men on various importunate social questions of the 
moment should, in spite of the almost universal frigidity of the 
press, have aroused considerable sympathy and attention is matter 
for congratulation. Most of the authors, if not all, are presum- 
ably young men, and the surprising excellence of the bulk of their 
work will bring comfort to those who may have fancied that a reso- 
lute and practical Liberalism, enthusiastic without sentimentality 
and combative without fanaticism, was a spirit existing no longer 
in the land. The writers, although considerable divergencies of 
temperament are unavoidably noticeable, start from a common 
standpoint of profound discontent with the existing state of 
things coupled with an earnest desire to discover practical reme- 
dies. Not that they have attempted to face each and all of the dis- 
eases of modern society. They have, perhaps wisely, narrowed 
the field and concentrated their energies on some of the most 
obviously alarming, all, it would seem, propounding to them- 
selves the question, What are we going to do in view of the 
growth of giant cities on a scale hitherto unprecedented in the 
history of the world and the resulting fact that a new species of 
man, the city type, is being developed? Accordingly the book 
consists of discussions from various points of view of some of 
the problems raised by the condition of the poorer population of 
our great cities in general and London in particular, together 
with a paper on imperialism as “a natural pendant” (p.9). Some 
account of each of the essays thus separated in form but linked in 
spirit may be useful. 

It was perhaps, to begin with, a little unfortunate that the pas 
should have been given to Mr. C. F. G. Masterman’s rather 
lengthy paper entitled, Realities at Home. It is difficult to avoid 
a suspicion that as a result of this arrangement many reviewers 
as well as the general public, arrived at the end of Mr. Master- 
man’s essay, must have shut the book and “read no further 
therein” either that day or any other. Presumably the idea was 
to open with a statement of the case. But in a statement of the 
case greater brevity and clearness would have been desirable; 
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and although it is in a way impressive from the writer’s evidently 
extensive personal knowledge of the miserable districts which 
he describes, the impression is spoiled by bad style and an appar- 
ently ungovernable tendency towards crescendoes of sacerdotal 
rnetoric. Criticism of style may seem out of place where the 
flame of enthusiasm against evil burns with so powerful if smoky 
a flame. But the writer brings it upon his own head who, aban- 
doning simple description and statement, is eloquent about “the 
denizens of dull streets,” “the massed multitudes” and “packed 
populations” of London; who invariably speaks of the meaner 
quarters of the town as “the Ghetto”; who sprinkles the word 
‘aggregation” an unnecessarily large number of times over the 
same page; and who finally has the heart to conclude on the fol- 
lowing note:—‘“But if the cry ‘Back to the Christ,’ which so 
many observers note as a manifest sign of the coming years, be 
but the herald of a deep and earnest attempt of the Churches to 
realize once again the life and the teaching of their Master, then 
to the anxious watcher the night may indeed be far spent—dawn 
be nigh at hand” (p. 51 sg.). The duty of cavilling under this 
head will be sufficiently performed by quoting from Mr. Master- 
man what is beyond doubt the worst sentence in the book. On 
page 29 he writes: “Literature is symbolized by the penny Sun- 
day paper..... or the halfpenny hysterical daily with its bast- 
ard imperialism and fabulous information—the reading of which, 
however, being, perhaps fortunately, usually confined to the 
racing results.” 

Mr. F. W. Lawrence’s admirable essay on The Housing Prob- 
lem can be properly criticized only by the expert who might or 
might not approve of the conclusions at which he arrives. But 
to the lay mind it commends itself at once by its thorough in- 
formation and the robust yet penetrating common-sense with 
which the author analyzes the amazing fact that under modern 
conditions the poorest of the population are living on the dearest 
land, and is fully worthy of the reputation gained for the author 
by his previous work on “Local Variations in Wages.” As it is 
perhaps the solidest and most striking contribution to the book, 
a short summary may be acceptable. 

Mr. Lawrence divides the problem into the two main heads of 
rural housing and urban housing, the latter being subdivided 
into the four problems of the housing of single persons, the 
housing of families, insanitary areas, and what he calls “the 
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towniness of towns.” The housing of families again falls into 
three divisions :—the housing of clerks; of artisans and regular 
laborers; and of the casual laborer. The towniness of towns 
separates itself into the two evils of overcrowding to the acre and 
of the moral, physical and zsthetic degradation consequent upon 
living at a great distance from the country. 

The problems of rural housing and of the housing of single 
persons in towns, not being very complex, are briefly dismissed. 
Coming to the question of housing families, we find that owing 
to the house famine in large cities and particularly in London, 
the families of respectable, not really poor artisans are poorly 
housed, while the laborer who is merely poor is very poorly 
housed, the accommodation being regularly a class worse than 
the means of the people would indicate. The lowest class of all 
is housed in almost inconceivable foulness with disastrous results 
to the race. Passing over the figures as to the death-rate of 
insanitary areas, and Mr. Lawrence’s calculation, mysterious to 
the uninitiated, that the true measure of the towniness of towns 
is the square root of the population, we reach his very lucid ac- 
count of the manner in which a town like London grows, “by the 
addition of successive coats, like those of an onion” (p. 73). As 
the pressure of business increases, the dwelling-houses at the cen- 
tre are supplanted by offices and warehouses, so that depopulation 
ensues, the inner belt first growing, and then, as the outer belt 
grows, becoming in its turn depopulated. This once understood, 
it is evident that the really ultimate solution of the housing prob- 
lem lies in devising some means whereby the growth of suburbs 
shall be properly organized and regulated. Mr. Lawrence ac- 
cordingly proposes the creation of a new authority with jurisdiction 
extending twenty or thirty miles in each direction farther than that 
of the London County Council. His proposal involves two 
schemes, which will doubtless arouse much short-sighted opposi- 
tion ; one for taxing the unearned increment, not for general pur- 
poses, but to enable the town to grow healthy; and another for 
the compulsory purchase by the community of agricultural land 
on the outskirts of large towns. Building schemes such as those 
of the London County Council do not really strike at the heart 
of the evil at all. Insanitary areas, when demolished, should 
be left as open spaces in spite of objections on the ground of 
expense. 

Equally unqualified praise can not be given to Mr. R. A. Bray’s 
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paper on The Children of the Town, which deals mainly with 
the question of education. On the one hand it is impossible to 
sympathize too cordially with his forcible condemnation of the 
vulgar theory that the aim of education is to qualify the child 
to become a successful money-making machine and with his in- 
dictment of the class selfishness which looks with suspicion on 
any measures likely to advance knowledge and restiveness. His 
remarks again as to the urgent need for reconstruction of the 
educational organization, with the suggestion that a single educa- 
tional authority should be established for each district, are prac- 
tical and acute. Nor can any objection be raised to his sweeping 
criticism of the already nearly obsolete pupil teacher system; nor 
to his statesmanlike treatment of the difficult question of Volun- 
tary Schools. But on the other hand there are points of detail, 
perhaps not essential to his main thesis, which provoke criticism ; 
and at least one fundamental point is open to grave question. To 
take the less important first, his account of the psychology of the 
town child as contrasted with that of the country child does not 
carry conviction. It would of course be impertinent to question 
the accuracy of the actual observation of one who has had excep- 
tional opportunities for watching the children of the town; nor 
is it meant to suggest that the town child is not excitable, sharp 
and quarrelsome, untruthful perhaps—the father, in a word, of 
the cockney man. But what is fairly open to question is the 
writer's psychological account of the causes contributing to this 
result. According to him “a child left to the influence of Nature 
will acquire a large amount of what may rightly be called 
knowledge” (p. 119), whereas owing to the continually shifting 
panorama which passes before him there is no permanent element 
in the mental attitude of the town child, “nothing that will sub- 
ject phenomena to its own purposes instead of adapting itself to 
them” (p. 119). Surely there is no real meaning in this dark 
saying. The purport which the writer himself appears to attach 
to it is that the town child does not, owing to his kaleidoscopic 
environment, connect cause and effect, present and past. It might 
be contended with some truth that, as far as mental training de- 
rived from observation of cause and effect is concerned, there is 
little to choose between the processes of Nature and a more or 
less unbroken succession of passing cabs and wagons, and that 
the knowledge which the child draws from the’ observation of 
street life is just as much knowledge as that derived from the 
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rising and setting of the sun and the interchange of seasons. Of 
the difference on zsthetic feeling and even on morals there can 
of course be no question; but the author has fallen into error 
through failure to draw this important distinction. 

Again on p. 136, Mr. Bray, with perfect truth, says “a child 
is naturally metaphysically inclined.” He has arrived at this truth 
by observation, but unfortunately proceeds from it to unwar- 
rantable deductions. He implies that two things are necessary 
to the encouragement and confirmation of the child’s metaphysical 
bent ; religious training, and the contemplation of Nature. It is 
at least doubtful whether a country life as such is more favor- 
able to infantile metaphysical tendencies than a city life would 
be. There must be many who, like the present writer, looking 
back connect their first vague questionings not with trees and 
streams and clouds, but rather with some perfectly trivial object, 
such as a rectangular wooden brick, which, although evidently 
existing, was the cause of much perplexity by existing in an in- 
comprehensibly different way to oneself. Again one of the com- 
monest movements in the mind of a philosophically inclined child 
is speculation as to his personal identity—speculation arising at 
unaccountable moments, half-way upstairs or during a meal, and 
emphatically not connected with the open-air life of Nature, 
where all was apt to be lost in the excitement of violent exercise. 

As to the influence of religious training, general experience 
does not support Mr. Bray’s opinion that it is favorable to specu- 
lation. Much might be said on this subject, but it is enough to 
point out here that religion, as taught to the child, presents itself 
in a perfectly definite form, depressing and vexatious indeed, but 
intelligible. It is painful in the midst of much good sense to 
find a plea based on Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister for what is called 
“symbolic education” and explained to be ritual accompanied by 
incense, lights and music as practised by the Roman Catholics 
and the High Church party. 

These points having no essential connection with Mr. Bray’s 
exposition of our present lack of educational system, nor with his 
proposals to remedy it, it would have been superfluous to dwell 
on them at such length, were it not that, apart from their form- 
ing a transition to his theory that the teaching of religion is neces- 
sary to morality, they are typical of much in the volume. All the 
authors have observed their facts honestly and carefully, and 
have conducted their diagnosis and prescribed their remedies in 
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an equally temperate and scientific spirit. At the same time they 
have almost all—Mr. Lawrence is a conspicuous exception— 
slipped at times into vague theoretical generalizations, which, as 
not affecting in any way the practical value of the work, might 
well have been curtailed if not omitted. The practical value is 
very high; and it is cheering that the authors should have avoided 
on the whole sentimentality in their observation and discussion 
of tacts. That they should have occasionally succumbed in their 
ultimate analysis is deplorable indeed, but hardly surprising in 
view of the rarity at all times of minds capable at once of profit- 
able comment on the tangible facts of the world and of really phil- 
osophic reflection. 

Messrs. Noel Buxton and Walter Hoare collaborate in a very 
full and interesting paper on Temperance Reform. They advo- 
cate, after full consideration, certain instalments of experimental 
legislation into which it is impossible now to enter, and raise, 
but are far from entirely disposing of a momentous question of 
principle—that of /aissez faire as opposed to interference. Mean- 
while one minor detail may be noted. They challenge (p. 181) 
those who sneer at making people “sober by Act of Parliament” 
to advocate abolition of the Acts which limit free trade in alcohol. 
But surely it would be no very great inconsistency in an adher- 
ent of the /aissez faire doctrine to acquiesce in the existing Acts, 
which after all are only mildly paternal, rather than deprive the 
country of one of its most important sources of revenue. 

The theme of Mr. P. W. Wilson’s essay on The Distribution 
of Industry is the elaboration of a point touched upon by Mr. 
Lawrence in connection with the housing problem; namely the 
tendency for London to become impossible for manufacturers and 
others who, under the pressure of high rents and wages in the 
capital, find it profitable to transport their business into the coun- 
try. What merit the paper possesses in a wealth of lively and 
various detail is largely counterbalanced by the ill-connected and 
pointless nature of many of the remarks, as well as by its singu- 
larly jocose and jarring tone. It contains however some useful 
criticisms, written with special railway knowledge, on certain 
schemes for remedying the evils of the day by improved facili- 
ties for transit. 

The purpose of Mr. Pigou’s article on Some Aspects of the 
Problem of Charity is, in his own words, “to focus some of the 
things that are already known rather than to break new ground” 
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(p. 236), and all that can be said is that he has fulfilled his task 
with efficiency and discretion. 

Mr. F. W. Head has furnished a remarkable paper on The 
Church and the People, which may stand next to Mr. Lawrence’s 
in point of solid value. Its impressiveness lies in the fact that 
' the author is confessedly (p. 306) a Churchman and therefore 
presumably a Christian. So forcible and clear an exposition of 
the utter unsuitability of the Church to the age in which we live 
should do much for those who still regard that institution as use- 
ful. It would be hard even for an opponent of Christianity, con- 
fining himself to purely mundane grounds, to present a more. con- 
vincing picture. Nor does the author shrink from the most 
sweeping reform. He would have the Church disestablished and 
at least partially disendowed, subscription to the Articles and the 
use of the Prayer Book done away with in order to encourage 
union with Dissenters, the incomes of Bishops curtailed, the mon- 
strous monotony of the Anglican service broken, and so forth. 
But, while giving full credit to what under the circumstances is 
an extraordinary achievement of impartiality, we should not for- 
get that even reforms such as these are merely a tinkering of old 
pots, and that, supposing them practicable, it would probably not 
ve in the interests of humanity to secure a new lease of life to 
the religious body. Fortunately however they are far less likely 
to be realized than are for instance Mr. Lawrence’s proposals for 
the regulation of the growth of cities or those of Messrs. Buxton 
and Hoare for the reform of the Liquor Laws. Except in the 
not very probable event of a recrudescence of violent religious 
feeling the matter can only be considered as pressing on the 
economic ground of waste, the existence of the Church meaning 
the loss to the nation of a certain quantity of intellect and a far 
greater quantity of money which might have been turned to pro- 
fitable account. None but a few extremists will ignore this as- 
pect of the evil by which it is differentiated from, for example, 
the drink question. 

With the main moral of Mr. G. P. Gooch’s essay on /mperial- 
ism, that it is wrong for the nation to pursue power and bulk at 
the expense of goodness, it is impossible not to agree, although 
exception may be taken to some of his applications of the prin- 
ciple. 

The book closes with a short paper by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan 
on Past and Future, which is simply a stirring appeal for more 
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effort on the part of individuals in the common cause, in order 
that through artifice the way may be found back to Nature from 
the evil conditions of modern life. When it has been observed 
that the device of printing sentences like “the Conservative Party 
is the Evil” in capital letters (p. 414) is calculated to alienate 
rather than inspire, nothing remains but praise for one who wears 
the mantle of Carlyle and Ruskin worthily. 

Apart from the higher note struck by Mr. Trevelyan the per- 
manent value of the book lies entirely in its practical parts. It 
would be hard to find work better done than the accounts of 
schools, of the drink question, of the inadequacy of the Church, 
ot the South African question, and the proposals for reform in 
each case. With reference to Mr. Lawrence’s treatment of the 
housing problem the opinion of the Chairman of the Housing 
Committee of the London County Council may be quoted, who 
writes, “It is about the best paper on the subject I have read. I 
have the book constantly by me for reference.” 

The misfortune of the authors is that at the same time they 
have not shrunk from raising, without making any original or 
valuable contribution thereto, a number of important theoretical 
questions which it would require an Aristotle to codrdinate. 
Among these may be mentioned the question of laissez faire as 
opposed to “socialistic” or “paternalistic” legislation, skimmed by 
Messrs. Buxton and Hoare; international morality, most inade- 
quately discussed by Mr. Gooch; and the nature of the obligation 
for individual effort towards the common good, which Mr. Trev- 
elyan takes for granted. But the subject which has received the 
fullest and the least satisfactory treatment is that of religion. It 
is too easily assumed that religious instruction is the best way of 
inculcating morality. Mr. Masterman looks to a regenerated 
Church for the solution of social problems, and can not really 
get away from the idea that the Church, as such, has certain 
“claims and calls.” Mr. Bray thinks that religion is necessary for 
morality and has fallaciously implied that it is necessary for in- 
tellect. Mr. Head also thinks that the Church has a future. 

In a way the criticism which it arouses is the measure of a 
book’s value; and this is especially true of the observation which 
“The Heart of the Empire” finally suggests—that the work is 
incomplete and that a sequel is necessary. No criticism of the 
defects of our national life can be really effective which does not 
grapple with the problems, no less involved and distressing than 
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those of the poor, presented by the wealthy and aristocratic 
classes. We look forward to this necessary supplement of a work 


so well begun. 
S. P. WATERLOw. 
LONDON. 


CHAPTERS FROM ARISTOTLE’S Etuics. By J. H. Muirhead, M. A. 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mason University 
College, Birmingham. London: John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, 1900. (Pp. ix., 316). 


To bring the main ideas of Aristotle’s Ethics before English 
readers, and in so doing to treat that great work as a living con- 
tribution to philosophy, still affording invaluable guidance, still 
deserving the most serious criticism, is a task worthy of all praise, 
and Professor Muirhead has performed it in a way to earn the 
tnanks of many. Throughout he tests the views of Aristotle in 
the light of modern thought and modern problems, and his method, 
at once respectful and alert in criticism, prevents the Greek from 
ever growing dead in his hands. In view of the needs of the gen- 
eral reader the language has been kept singularly free from the 
jargon of the schools. 

The book consists of two parts: the first a discussion of what 
are taken to be the salient points in Aristotle’s conception, the 
second, a series of passages translated from the Nicomachaean 
Ethics, selected and arranged so as to emphasize Professor Muir- 
head’s own interpretation. There are obvious dangers, of course, 
in such a treatise on such a subject, and it may be hoped it is not 
churlish to say that Professor Muirhead has not escaped them all. 
Perhaps the difficulty of his task was increased by its origin, the 
preparation of a course of lectures to teachers of which these 
“chapters” were the foundation. It is this which accounts for 
the absence of “all reference to Aristotle’s famous treatment of 
Justice in the fifth book, which falls rather to the side of politics 
than education,” (Preface, p. viii). Still it is impossible not to 
regret the disturbance in proportion due to the omission. One 
may regret even more the absence of chaps. i-v in Book III. with 
treatment of moral purpose and the difference between volun- 
tary and involuntary action, but it may be that Professor Muir- 
head was wise to avoid such ground in a book of this scope. 
It is harder to see why he should have left out the con- 
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cluding chapter of all, which might be thought the most valu- 
able from a teacher’s point of view in the whole work. Not 
only does it abound, in its short compass, with the most 
striking sayings on education itself (e¢. g., on the comparative 
merits of private teaching and the influence of the State), but it 
completes the great scheme in Aristotle’s mind by the stress it lays 
on the intimate connection he feels to obtain between education, 
moral virtue, politics, and the one supreme end, the “heaven” alone 
ultimately worth striving for. One is also inclined to cavil at the 
removal of the praise of that heaven, the heaven of “Contempla- 
tion,” from its impressive place in the last book to the middle of 
the work. 

But the most serious omissions seem to be those in Book VI. 
and especially that of the opening section where Aristotle criticizes 
expressly the only definition he has so far given himself of the 
“mean,” viz., that it is that which is in accordance with “right 
reason.” And this leads us to what are perhaps the most interest- 
ing questions raised by Professor Muirhead’s treatment. This 
dictum, Aristotle says is “true, but not definite.” We, who want to 
know what we ought to do, find ourselves, when we have got it, no 
better equipped than a man would be for doctoring if he were told 
that the right remedies were “those which medicine or a medical 
man prescribes” (Book VI., ch. i, sec. 2). What does Professor 
Muirhead make of this passage? Does he consider it an interpola- 
tion, and, if so, why? In any case, how does he think Aristotle 
would have met the objection? Apparently only by using the con- 
ception of the “whole” of human life as something which was more 
tuan the parts and could guide the parts. “To the Greek, the 
word ‘reason’ introduces the conception of a standard which is the 
same for all. If we ask where this standard is to be sought, the 
answer has already been given in the metaphor of the artist. It 
is the ‘whole’ of human nature, to express which in the detail of 
conduct is the ideal of the good man, in the same sense as it is 
the ideal of the artist to harmonize the details of his picture to the 
conception of the whole” (p. 89). 

But how, without the “unwarrantable straining” that Professor 
Muirhead rightly wishes to avoid, can we find in the Ethics this 
conception of the “whole of human nature” as an ultimate guiding 
principle? And would it have satisfied Aristotle? Would he not 
in the first place have answered, and answered sadly, that if this 
were so there could be no difference in value between the “right- 
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ness” of a good man’s life and the rightness of a prudent pig’s? 
(dee his distinction between the many kinds of Prudence, some of 
which are possessed by animals, and the one and only Wisdom), 
(Bk. VI., ch. vii., secs. 3, 4). To say, as Professor Muirhead 
does elsewhere, that Aristotle appeals as the ultimate authority, 
“to the form of universal life for which nature has marked man 
out” (p. 194), to “the good man as the individual embodiment of 
the system of life to which man’s true nature points” (p. 205, 
italics mine), is surely to use phrases which may be quite cor- 
rect, but which just cover the difficulty. For the question rises: 
Do the words “true,” “marked out by nature,” imply an objective 
standard, i. ¢., a standard other than man’s own character, or do 
they not? And did not Aristotle think that in Wisdom, the svgia 
which included wis (Bk. VLI., ch. vii., sec. 3), and which could 
tnerefore contemplate the ultimate dpyaé (Bk. VI., ch. vi.), he 
had found something in man which could see the absolute truth 
and the absolute good? Compare Met. A. 2, 982 b, where Wisdom 
is spoken of as “the most ultimate of knowledges,” and as “that 
which understands for the sake of what each thing ought to be 
done, and this means the Good in individual cases, and in general 
the Best in the whole of nature.” But in the second place, would 
not Aristotle have found the mere conception of “the whole” un- 
satisfying because it did not answer the question, “What kind of 
a whole?” Very likely he did believe that a man’s life ought to 
be, as every true work of art is, “a whole,” but there are different 
works of art, planned on different principles, and a vital question 
for man is, “what kind of a work of art ought I to make myself?” 
And did not Aristotle think that through the use of segéa man 
could see that the principle of his “whole” was and ought to be 
Contemplation, ¢ewpia? To sum up, did not Aristotle believe that 
he had got a standard which was not only strictly objective but 
also definite ? 

Starting with this interpretation of Aristotle’s meaning one 
seems in a better position for attacking the problem as to the rela- 
tion of Prudence and Wisdom. Wisdom knows the ultimate prin- 
ciples, ultimate not only in reference to man, principles which 
alone completely justify “right” action: Prudence does not. Wis- 
dom is always conscious of a definite end: Prudence is not. It is 
difficult to be sure how much of this view Professor Muirhead 
would accept. He does not seem to entertain the idea of an abso- 
lute good or of an end more definite than the realization of man’s 
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nature. Yet he speaks of Wisdom as higher than Prudence and 
as resulting “from the clear apprehension of those ultimate prin- 
ciples of reality which Plato called the good” (p. 137, italics mine). 
Elsewhere he seems to identify Wisdom and Prudence (p. 68, 
par. a). 

The matter is further complicated by his apparently accepting 
the view that in speaking of “what can be different” as the sphere 
of Prudence and Deliberation in distinction from “those elements 
of reality which depend on unalterable principles,” and which form 
the sphere of contemplation, Aristotle overlooks the fact that 
“the forces which we set in operation in seeking to realize an 
‘end’. . . . act according to laws as eternally fixed and unalterable 
as the stars in their courses, and, if we only knew enough, could 
be calculated as exactly.” But why need we put Aristotle into 
this awkward position? Suppose we hold that the two chief points 
he had in his mind were: (1) A distinction should be made 
between the practical and the theoretical reason, in the sense that 
the practical reason refers to the future and to deeds which it is in 
our power to do or not to do (Book III., ch. iii., secs. 3-7; Book 
VL, ch. ii., sec. 6), 7. e., to things which can be different in the 
sense that it is in our power to give them the color we choose, not 
in the sense that they are phenomena we do not fully understand 
and so can imagine to be due to chance. (2) The insight of the 
ordinary good man in everyday life, (the treatment of which forms 
at least half of Aristotle’s task), is not, and cannot be expected 
to be, more than the union of an instinct, as it were, for the right 
thing to aim at, the “mean,” with a real desire to reach it, and 
a happy power of hitting on the best way of doing so. With these 
thoughts in his head Aristotle builds up his conception of Prudence 
¢gpévjots drawn, as he expressly tells us, from observation of the 
men around him, (Bk. VLI., ch. v., init). It is less than Wisdom, 
sogta, for it has no vision of the ultimate dpyd; it is different from 
scientific knowledge, because it aims at action. Finally, an essen- 
tial part of it is said to be Deliberation, (Bk. VI., ch. v., sec. 1), 
and no man deliberates about what he knows thoroughly—“we do 
not ponder how we ought to write.” (Bk. III., ch. iii., sec. 8). 
Therefore we cannot consider Prudence as an assured mistress 
even in her own sphere. To make his divisions formally com- 
plete Aristotle ought perhaps to have added to his enumeration of 
the intellectual powers a practical Wisdom or a supreme Prudence, 
a real dpytrextovex% gpévynets. But the description of the 
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life of the Wise Man in Bk. X. may be held to fill this gap, and as 
for Prudence, a Prudence that was instinct with complete knowl- 
edge could scarcely be called Prudence at all, for the element of 
Deliberation would have passed out of it. 

I have only space left to indicate the chief of the other topics 
touched on in the book, e. g., (1) the relation of pleasure to 
happiness, Professor Muirhead’s view being that the two discus- 
sions in the Nicomachaean Ethics practically result in the same 
conclusion, a conclusion to be accepted as valid, viz.: that pleasure 
of a certain definite kind is to be welcomed, and necessarily waits 
upon the activity which is the end; (2) the position of friend- 
ship as in some way adding a new glory to the social life; (3) 
the nature of self-control, temperance, and courage. Here, as 
throughout the book, Professor Muirhead shows much skill in 
using the history of the questions to throw light on the solutions 
offered. F. MELIAN STAWELL. 

LonpDon. 


GREEK THINKERS. A History of Ancient Philosophy. By 
Theodor Gomperz. Professor at the University of Vienna and 
member of the Imperial Academy ; Hon. LL. D., Dublin; Hon. 
Ph. D., K6nigsberg. Authorized Edition. Vol. I. Trans- 
lated by Laurie Magnus, M. A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
{[London: John Murray, 1900. Pp. xv. 610.] 


This volume forms the first instalment of Dr. Gomperz’s great 
history of ancient thought, published at Leipsic, in three volumes, 
in 1896. In the complete work Vol. I. brings us down to the era 
of the Sophists and Thucydides. Vol. II. is devoted to So- 
crates, Plato and Aristotle, Vol. III. contains the account of the 
Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics. The work has obtained a de- 
servedly high reputation among German readers, and the transla- 
tion, if it maintain in the later volumes the high standard of the 
present one, will be equally popular in England and America. The 
English is not only free from Germanisms but is throughout 
pleasant in style. Whether the translator has succeeded in his 
object of “conveying in the English language the brilliancy and 
charm” of the original must, of necessity, remain a matter of 
opinion, but he has undoubtedly produced a rendering which is 
clear and readable. Accuracy in the reproduction of the author’s 
meaning is guaranteed by Dr. Gomperz himself, with whom 
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“every doubtful point has been thoroughly discussed in proof and 
revise.” Dr. Gomperz, in addition to a knowledge of English 
philosophical literature manifested in every part of his work, has 
a perfect command of English. One or two small misprints, 
e. g., “discreet” for “discrete” (p. 203 twice) occur occasionally. 
They in no case obscure the meaning, but should be corrected in 
a second edition. 

The author’s ideal is a high one, viz., to provide “for wide 
circles of cultivated readers a comprehensive picture. . . . of the 
different tendencies of ancient thought, to consider them all im- 
partially and to judge them fairly.” He confesses frankly that 
this ideal “could only completely be realized in an exhaustive 
universal history of the mind of antiquity,” but hopes that until 
“so monumental an undertaking has been successfully effected” 
his own work, which summarizes the labors of a lifetime, will be 
of value. It is important to note the two distinct references in 
this ideal aim—(1) the comprehensive impartial picture, (2) 
the cultivated reader. Taking the latter reference first nothing 
could be more suitable, in charm of style and soundness of judg- 
ment, for such a reader than the author’s treatment of his sub- 
ject. This work is not a handbook to “Ritter and Preller”—it 
is of no direct use to the student preparing for university exami- 
nations ; though in justice it must be remarked that, to an under- 
graduate who already knows his Ueberweg or Burnet, a perusal 
of “Greek Thinkers” would have inestimable educational value. 
The reader for whom the book is intended, and whose needs it 
will excellently supply, is the man of mature intellectual interest 
who seeks to understand the part played by ancient thought in 
building up the structure of modern mental civilization. It is 
here that the important question arises as to the author’s truthful- 
ness and impartiality. Is he as successful in realizing this part of 
his ideal as he undoubtedly is in the other? 

Dr. Gomperz takes for his motto Maine’s dictum, viz: “To 
one small people it was given to create the principle of Progress. 
That people was the Greek. Except the blind forces of Nature, 
nothing moves in this world which is not Greek in its origin.” 
To avoid the unfairness of judging a man too strictly by his 
motto let us look at the more detailed expression Dr. Gomperz 
gives (p. 528) to his attitude towards the study of Greek thought. 

“Almost the whole of our intellectual culture is of Greek origin. 
A thorough comprehension of those origins is indispensable if we 
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are to escape from the overpowering despotism of their influence. 
It is not only highly undesirable, but in this case simply impossi- 
ble, to ignore the past. Even those who have no acquaintance 
with the doctrines and writings of the great masters of antiquity, 
and who have not even heard the names of Plato and Aristotle, 
are, nevertheless, under the spell of their authority. It is not 
only that their influence is often transmitted to us by their fol- 
lowers, ancient and modern: our whole mode of thinking, the 
categories in which our ideas move, the forms of language in 
which we express them, and which therefore govern our ideas,— 
all these are to no small intent the products of art, in large meas- 
ure the art of the great thinkers of antiquity. If we are not to 
mistake a result of development for something aboriginal, and 
a product of art for a natural product, we must try thoroughly 
to understand this process of evolution.” 

This is the language of whole-souled enthusiasm, and in so far 
as such enthusiam tempts the devotee to read a little too much 
modern enlighteninent into the simple utterances of early think- 
ers Dr. Gomperz may be said to fail in his attempt to “consider 
them impartially.” On the other hand the failure affects but a 
small portion of the work—one or two “Pre-Socratics’—and 
more than redeems itself by the splendid success to which it indi- 
rectly leads. It is not paradoxical to say that “partiality” of this 
kind results in a truthfulness and comprehensiveness of descrip- 
tion far greater than a more detached but less devoted attitude 
could produce. Further, if we apply the comparative test and 
ask how far is the author “fair” to individual thinkers in rela- 
tion to each other, no question of partiality can be raised. Dr. 
Gomperz belongs to no school; he is entirely free from any bias 
to exalt one teacher at the expense of another; he attempts only 
to describe, with sympathy and completeness, what each did and 
how he did it. As a secondary consequence the work is especially 
valuable in showing the importance of teachers (e. g., the “Phys- 
icians”) whom ordinary Histories of Philosophy treat too slight- 
ly. Still more valuable, perhaps, is the account given of the 
part played in Greek development by the historians whom, to a 
certain extent excusably, such histories ignore altogether. Dr. 
Gomperz clearly recognized the evil inherent in these partition 
walls, especially in dealing with an early stage at which bound- 
aries which, to us, are a matter of course, had not yet been even 
thought of. 
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The word “boundaries” suggests, finally, what in some ways is 
the most valuable part of this book, viz: the treatment of Greek 
thought in relation to the influences—internal and external— 
which did so much to shape, sometimes even to originate, it. The 
geographical, climatic, social condition of ancient Greece and, 
above all her relations to Egypt and the East are described in 
fascinating pages. “Greece looks East and South.” It is im- 
possible to understand the Greek mind if we confine ourselves to 
Greece alone, and few writers, if any, have grasped this truth so 


clearly or expressed it so well. 
W. H. FarrBrRotrHer. 
LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


A Stupy oF THE Eruics or Spinoza. By Harold H. Joachim, 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Oxford, 1901, 


Pp xlv, 309. 


This is a very admirable and very useful book. It differentiates 
itself from other English treatises on Spinoza, by confining itself 
to the Ethics, and by offering a very detailed commentary on them. 
Mr. Joachim knows how to avail himself of the work of previous 
commentators, while keeping the independence and individuality 
of his own. This book will not, I think, prove a good introduc- 
tion to the study of Spinoza, but it will be invaluable to those who 
have already gone far enough to perceive for themselves the diffi- 
culties with which Mr. Joachim deals. 

Of these difficulties, the one which meets us almost on the 
threshold of the system is the question of the objectivity of the 
Attributes. On this point Mr. Joachim is clear—surely rightly— 
that the Attributes are not merely subjective forms by which the 
intellect conceives substance. Nor does he admit that this is in- 
consistent with the “quod intellectus percipit,” of the fourth defi- 
nition. “The conception of Attribute,” he says, “is Spinoza’s 
way of expressing that the Real is what is known. Commentators 
have simply stepped outside this attempt to identify ‘what is’ and 
‘what is known,’ and have said brutally, ‘Either Reality or what is 
known or knowable.’ There are difficulties enough in Spinoza’s 
conception ; but it is no use to begin by postulating dogmatically 
the ultimate severance of that which he conceives as fundamentally 
one” (p. 26). This comment seems to me to just express the 
truth as to Spinoza’s general intention. But the definition can 
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scarcely be saved from verbal inconsistency when we remember, 
on the one hand, that we know the Propria of Substance, which 
are not Attributes, and, again, that we only know two attributes 
out of an infinite number. 

With regard to the relation of unity and plurality in God, Mr. 
Joachim finds Spinoza’s conception to be inconsistent as to the 
Attributes, but not as to the Modes. The Attributes “are not only 
in a sense determinate, but further must retain that determinate- 
ness in the unity of God’s nature” (p. 105). Now God is con- 
ceived as excluding all negation, and therefore all determination 
from his being. And this is incompatible with the existence of 
the Attributes, so that the system is, at this point, self-contra- 
dictory. 

But with the Modes it is different. For “the Modal apprehen- 
sion of the Reality is (at least in part) illusory.” And this per- 
mits the determination and negation of the Modes to be tran- 
scended in Substance. “Spinoza’s substance is one (not as a 
unity of diverse but related elements, but) as a unity which has 
overcome and taken into itself the distinctness of its diverse ele- 
ments, and this absorption is so complete that in it there remain 
no ‘elements,’ no distinction, no articulation” (p. 108). And 
again, “How in detail, this is possible, we cannot explain. But 
the principle of the union of oneness and variety is that the ‘limita- 
tions’ and distinctions are defects and unresolved differences only 
for an imperfect apprehension ; that in God, of whom the Modes 
are states or degrees, all such limitations are overcome, since for a 
true apprehension they are bare negations which are not nega- 
tions of God” (p. 111). 

This, it is evident, gives Spinoza’s Substance a nature not ma- 
terially different from Mr. Bradley’s Absolute. Is this correct? 
Mr. Joachim admits (p. 115) that such a conception of God is not 
held invariably and consistently by Spinoza, but that he “con- 
stantly lapses into language which implies that God’s unity is ab- 
stract.” On the other hand, it is impossible to deny that much 
of the system is quite inconsistent with any conception of God 
which is not as concrete as Mr. Bradley’s conception of the Abso- 
lute. But shall we say that Spinoza sometimes, though not 
always, adopts the more concrete conception, or only that he held 
opinions which logically involved the more concrete conception? 

The difference between those two alternatives is not very great, 
and it is with unfeigned diffidence that I venture to disagree with 
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Mr. Joachim. But I cannot avoid the conclusion that Spinoza 
never really asserts the more concrete view, while he does assert 
the more abstract view. Mr. Joachim, I take it, admits that, for 
Spinoza, it is a fundamental truth that all determination is nega- 
tion, and that his doctrine of God is very largely determined by 
this. Now to reconcile this with the more concrete view of God’s 
nature, we should have to take negation as something which was 
not merely negation. It would have to be considered as something 
which had a more or less—doubtless, mostly less—positive nature. 
For it has to be transcended and reconciled in God. And, while 
we can conceive that apparently contradictory realities can be 
reconciled on the level of a higher reality, there is no meaning in 
suggesting that the mere blank of absolute negation could ever be 
reconciled with anything else. 

Can we say that Spinoza ever had this conception of the nega- 
tion of determination being, in some sort, positive? I cannot see 
that he ever takes it as anything but a mere negation, so that all 
the characteristics which make such a mode what it is, and sepa- 
rate it from the others are simply unreal and have no part, even 
as transcended, in God’s nature. And so, though with great hesita- 
tion, I should say that his treatment of God as the cause of the 
essences of modes should be attributed to inconsistency in 
following out his own conception of God, and not to the presence 
of two inconsistent conceptions. 

Mr. Joachim’s treatment of the most fascinating problem in 
Spinoza—the scientia intuitiva and the intellectual love of God— 
also invites careful attention. He finds, if I understand him right- 
ly, no inconsistency between these doctrines and the earlier part of 
the Ethics. Such a view affords, no doubt, a useful corrective 
to the crude antithesis according to which the system is a rigid 
and consistent mechanism till the Twentieth Proposition of the 
Fifth Book, and then becomes almost completely idealistic. But 
the new theory is nearly as one-sided as the old one. Even if we 
adopt Mr. Joachim’s view of Spinoza’s Absolute, this will not 
make the Scientia intuitiva compatible with the rest of the system. 
For in the scientia intuitiva the human mind perceives how itself 
as individual, and how other things as individuals, follow from 
the nature of God. As Mr. Joachim points out, it iraplies a self 
“which is at once permanent and necessary, and individual” (p. 
302). And in the same paragraphs, he says, “the self of complete 
knowledge is an individuality, which has universal, necessary and 
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permanent being in its oneness with God, but is yet concrete and 
uniquely characterized.” This is equivalent, as far as I can see, 
to saying that in God the individual is preserved and not trans- 
cended, though, of course, many of his apparent qualities are only 
preserved in so far as they are transcended. 

Now an Absolute in which the individual is an eternal and ade- 
quate manifestation of God is not even the Absolute of Mr. Brad- 
ley. It is, at the very least, the Absolute of Hegel. And surely 
it cannot be maintained that the conception of God in the earlier 
parts of the Ethics is in the least degree Hegelian. For these 
reasons it seems to me impossible to bring the doctrine of scientia 
intuttiva into complete harmony with the rest of the system. 

I should wish to conclude, as I began, by recommending Mr. 
Joachim’s work to every serious student of Spinoza, as a piece of 
work which is worthy even of such a subject. 

J. Ettrs McTaacart. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


RosBert BROWNING AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Being the Burney 
Essay for 1900. By Arthur Cecil Pigou, B. A. London: C. J. 
Clay & Sons. Pp. xii, 132. 


As Mr. Pigou hastens to explain on his first page, he has inter- 
preted the phrase “religious teacher” in the widest possible sense, 
so that in expounding Browning’s views on religion in its meta- 
physical, ethical and emotional aspects, and in attempting “to 
bring out the relations between them, and to unite them into some 
kind of system,” he really aims at reconstructing for us Brown- 
ing’s theory of life. The objections to, and difficulties in the way 
of such an attempt are mostly anticipated by the essayist himself. 
Among objections, perhaps the most serious that could be offered 
against the subject as one for a prize essay, is that the ground 
has been already adequately covered by Prof. Henry Jones in his 
book on “Browning as a Religious and Philosophical Teacher.” 
But, as Mr. Pigou points out, Prof. Jones, being himself a philos- 
opher of the Hegelian persuasion, estimates Browning’s teaching 
from the point of view of its correspondence with or difference 
from those doctrines which he holds as valid, whereas the hum- 
bler aim of this essay is to expound clearly the views held by 
Browning, and to criticize them, where criticism is ventured on, 
only on the basis of their consistency with each other. 
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He has, we think, succeeded in keeping to this impartial atti- 
tude, and every opinion which he attributes to Browning is justi- 
fied by the passages he quotes and by many others which he might 
have quoted. But in the attempt “to bring out the relations be- 
tween them, and to unite them into some sort of system,” his suc- 
cess is more questionable, and of this he is evidently well aware, 
for he expresses his “growing conviction that his (Browning’s) 
moods varied greatly at different times, not merely oscillating 
about a fixed and constant body of thought, but transforming the 
whole character of his outlook upon the world and making a uni- 
fied philosophy impossible for him.” It is indeed obvious that it 
is not fair to look for entire consistency with each other in views 
extracted from poems belonging to every possible period in a lit- 
erary life of fifty-six years, from “Pauline,” the work of a youth 
of twenty-one, to “Astralando,” published on the day of his death 
at the age of seventy-seven. 

The difficulty of distinguishing between the earlier and later 
stages of a man’s thought is one which besets everyone who tries 
to write a short account of the system of a philosopher or theo- 
logian. But when it is the philosophy or theology of a poet, and 
tnat poet Robert Browning, that is in question, the matter is still 
more complicated. For the philosopher is at least bound as far as 
possible to abstract his thought, in the form in which he gives it to 
the world, from the influence of his own passing moods, but the 
poet may be optimist or cynical or depressed in turn, 
according to the state of the weather or his own digestion. 
Browning again was wont, as his biographer has told us, to 
lay special stress on the dramatic character of his works, and 
resented nothing more than the assumption that they were all 
revelations of personal experience. 

Granting all this, however, it remains true that no poet ever 
left the imprint of his own personality more strongly on every- 
thing he wrote. Not only are his modes of thought as unmistak- 
ably his as his literary style, but many definite opinions and 
views are so predominant in his work that it is impossible not to 
look upon them as his conscious “message” to the world. 

Most of these views and opinions seem to us, as we have already 
indicated, to be very fairly and clearly expounded in this Essay. 

On one or two points the writer’s interpretation differs some- 
what from that of Mrs. Sutherlard Orr, Browning’s biographer, 
and on these we think he has the best of the argument. Although 
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we doubt if the poet cared very greatly whether the Gospel story 
was historically accurate or not, yet in the position which he gave 
to that story and to its Subject, he appears to have approached 
more closely to the doctrines of an orthodox Christianity 
than Mrs. Sutherland Orr will admit. There were times 
when, as in “La Saisiaz,” he chose to put on the philos- 
opher’s cloak, and to subject his faith to a coldly rational 
scrutiny; and when he did this he had courage to admit 
that what Reason gives us is “hope—no more than hope,— 
but hope, no less than hope.” In other moods, such as that re- 
flected in the beautiful and sad little poem called “Fears and 
Scruples,” not only rational proof but the instinctive, emotional 
certitude on which he usually relied must have failed him. But 
the dominant mood of his poetry is one of almost passionate affir- 
mation of the spiritual meanings he found in experience, and 
above all of the promise which he thought it gave him of immor- 
tality. By this he meant, not only what R. L. Nettleship meant by 
it when he wrote that eternity is the present fact, and again to a 
friend, “Don’t bother about death; it doesn’t count,” but also 
what the ordinary man understands by it, viz., the continued dura- 
tion in Time of his own self-conscious personality. The strength 
of this conviction was, we think, the source of Browning’s almost 
unfailing optimism,—an optimism which in those who do not 
share his faith is apt to produce a sense of irritation to which 
Rudyard Kipling gave mutely ironical expression, when he put 
the little song from “Pippa Passes,” ending “God’s in his Heaven ; 
all’s right with the world,” as a motto before a gruesome story of 
a slum woman kicked to death by a drunken husband. But even 
those who find it easier to envy than to share all Browning’s faith, 
must admit that few if any English poets could so well stand the 
test of an exposition in cold prose of their religious teachings. 
ELEANOR RATHBONE. 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tue Case For THE Factory Acts. Edited by Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, with a Preface by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. Grant Rich- 
ards. 


This book, as its title implies, is an apology for Factory legis- 
lation. It aims at convincing and converting a particular public, 
the women among the leisured classes who denounce factory leg- 
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islation on purely theoretical grounds, with little knowledge of the 
history of the Factory Acts or of their existing provisions, and 
even less of the conditions of labor which are regulated by them. 
Mrs. Webb, the editor of the volume, begins her own contribution, 
“The Economics of Factory Legislation with the Warning.” 
“When modern Factory Legislation was introduced a hundred 
years ago, women did. not concern themselves with such matters. 
Men did; and it is possible to prove, by the experience of a cen- 
tury, that they began, with the best intentions, by making every 
mistake that could possibly be made on the subject. Now, the 
women of to-day are no cleverer than the men of that time. The 
sole advantage they have over the men of the eighteenth century 
is their knowledge of what has happened during the nineteenth 
century. Unfortunately, some of the politically active women of 
to-day have not acquired that knowledge—do not even know that 
it is available. They are arguing exactly as the men of their 
class argued when they, too, had no experience to guide them. 
Accordingly they are making the same mistakes, and laying down 
the same nihilistic ‘laws,’ with the same good intentions, and 
the same high-minded anxiety to secure, for every working wo- 
man, the personal liberty of a householder with at: least three 
servants. My warning is, then, to form no conclusion until you 
know the facts.” Ignorance of the facts is fatal. “It has led men 
and is now leading women, passionately opposed to tyranny and 
‘sweating,’ to spend their lives in fighting the battle of the tyrant 
and the sweater against his victims.” 

It might be maintained that opponents with so small a sense 
of responsibility for the expression of their opinions are less dan- 
gerous as opponents than they would be as partisans. Their views 
are not shared by the bulk of the women actually affected by the 
Factory Acts. They have no votes, and do not, therefore, directly 
affect legislative reforms. Any political influence which their 
leaders appear to possess is negligible. The formidable opponents 
of reforms in factory legislation are not women who write let- 
ters to the newspapers or form deputations to the Home Secre- 
tary, but those manufacturers who fear, with or without cause, 
the interference of the law, and who are dominant in both Houses 
of Parliament. The authors of this book, however, think, and 
they may very possibly be right, that it is worth while to set argu- 
ments based on well-established facts before the middle-class wo- 
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man who dabbles in social questions in order that she may throw 
her weight, such as it is, on their side. 

The preface by irs. Humphrey Ward is admirably adapted to 
appeal to readers of this type. With its vision of an industrial 
field of Wagram it has all the attraction of that popular produc- 
tion, the slum novel. 

So much for the purpose of the book. The first chapter is by 
Mrs. Sidney Webb and deals with “The Economics of Factory 
Legislation.” It is practically an abstract of parts of “Industrial 
Democracy,” and this, no doubt, accounts for the oblivion of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1900, implied by the description 
of the farmer as “under no obligation to take expensive precau- 
tions against accidents.” 

The general line of Mrs. Webb’s argument will be familiar to 
readers of “Industrial Democracy” and the “History of Trade 
Unionism.” The discussion of “Parasitic Industries and Foreign 
Competition” is likely to uproot one of her readers’ main preju- 
dices against factory legislation. She ends by forestalling the 
reply usually made to advocates of factory legislation by those 
who have never attempted to put their own precept into practice— 
“Organize the women and let them obtain protection by combina- 
tion instead of by legislation.” “It is, on the face of it, cruel 
mockery to preach Trade Unionism, and Trade Unionism alone, 
to the seamstress sewing day and night in her garret, for a bare 
subsistence, and to the white lead or pottery worker where health 
is undermined by wrist drop or “potter’s rot”; but though these 
cases supply the most sensational instances, the disability for 
Trade Unionism extends over the whole field of unregulated 
female labor... . . No reasonable person could, we imagine, ex- 
pect the boys and girls (who form in some of the parasitic trades 
the bulk of the labor employed) to be able to combine to exact 
from their employers healthy work-places and “half-time” for 
technical education. When any British statesman makes up his 
mind to grapple seriously with the problem of the “sweated 
trades” he will have to expand the Factory Acts into a system- 
atic and comprehensive Labor Code, prescribing minimum con- 
ditions of wages, leisure, education and health, for each class of 
operatives, below which the community will not allow its industry 
to be carried on.” 

Miss B. L. Hutchins, in her chapter on the “Historical De- 
velopment of the Factory Acts,” gives a lucid account of the 
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growth of factory legislation. Her summary gains from the fact 
that she does not treat the subject chronologically, but follows the 
classification adopted in Die Englische Fabrikinspection, O. W. 
Weyer. The extent of application to (a) industries (b) classes 
of persons is first dealt with; next the scope of protection, includ- 
ing (a) limitation of hours (b) provision for health and safety, 
(c) education, and, lastly, the method of administration. 

The time chosen for the publication of the book was singularly 
unfortunate. It appeared too late to affect public opinion concern- 
ing the recent Factory and Workshop Consolidating and Amend- 
ing Act and yet, as it was published before the act was passed, 
a considerable part of its contents is already out of date. This 
applies specially to Miss Tuckwell’s analysis of “The More Ob- 
vious Defects in our Factory Code.” Her plea for consolidation is 
tortunately no longer required. All her references are, of course, 
to sections of the Factory and Workshop Acts, 1877-95, which it 
would be merely confusing for a student who wished to acquaint 
himself with the provisions of the new act to consult. The 
utility of many of her discussions is damaged by the fact of some 
slight amendment in the new act, such as the reduction of the 
amount of overtime allowed under the “press of work” excep- 
tion. The section which deals with laundries also burdens the 
reader with unnecessary details of proposals which were after- 
wards abandoned, leaving the law in its original state. These de- 
fects are, of course, solely due to the unseasonable production of 
the book. The chapter is admirable in arrangement and should 
have been one of the most useful in the volume. 

Mrs. W. P. Reeves’ essay on “Colonial Developments in Fac- 
tory Legislation” is devoted chiefly to Victoria and New Zealand 
where the most progressive laws are in force. She is content to say 
that: “Both systems (of Victoria and New Zealand) have their 
lesson for the Mother Country,” without entering on the more 
difficult task of proving that specific measures, such as compulsory 
arbitration, would be adopted for the different conditions of Eng- 
lish industry. Some attempt of this kind seems necessary in 
order to make such a chapter profitable to the class of readers for 
whom the book is intended. If they are encouraged to propound 
theories on the subject without guidance their little knowledge 
may be to the full as dangerous as wholesale denunciation of 
factory legislation. 

The last chapter of the book by Miss Clementina Black is a 
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reply mainly to opponents of such factory legislation as applies 
to women only. Miss Black argues that there is no ground for 
the assertion that men trade unionists have tried to regulate the 
hours of women’s employment in order to protect themselves 
against competition. She also contends that legal restrictions 
have not had the effect of reducing the number of women em- 
ployed in regulated trades. 

The authors confine themselves too much to ground which has 
been covered before to make the book of special interest to readers 
who are already acquainted with the history of factory legislation. 
But they put their case temperately and persuasively; and will 
doubtless be rewarded by meeting with less opposition in future. 

An appendix contains a short list of books recommended, and 
there is also a defective index. 

Mona WILSon. 

Lonpon. 


Democracy VERSUS SOCIALISM; a Critical Examination of So- 
cialism as a remedy for sociai injustice and an exposition of 
the Single Tax Doctrine. By Max Hirsch (Melbourne). Pp. 
xxxiv., 481. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Hirsch begins by stating that “Revolting against the in- 
justice of existing social arrangements and the evils thence re- 
sulting, preferring the risk of failure to ignoble acquiescence, the 
advocates of Socialism are, not unnaturally, deaf to merely nega- 
tive criticism.” So our author proposes to demonstrate the worth- 
lessness of Socialism and to show what is equally effective and 
can be set in its place. Mr. Hirsch’s intentions are admirable, 
and all sensible people will agree that those who want a thing 
very much are more likely to listen to advisers who can make 
proposals as well as criticize the proposals of others. But our 
author will not seem to the Socialists and many others to have 
demonstrated convincingly the fruitfulness of his method. More- 
over, it must be borne in mind, the impartial critic gets a more 
unbiassed hearing than the rival partisan. The first five parts of 
the book are devoted to an examination of Socialism, and al- 
though at times the author seems to the reviewer to be a little un- 
generous in representing the opinions of his opponents and to 
press his arguments in a way which tells that he too has a scheme 
which he thinks worth two of any other kind, yet on the whole 
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the argument is well stated and to the point. The author is not 
lacking in the keenness and knowledge which makes criticism 
incisive. But the reviewer feels sure that very many Socialists 
would attack with as much zest as Mr. Hirsch some of the pro- 
posed institutions which fall under his lash, for instance the fol- 
lowing which are said to be involved in Socialism :—abandon- 
ment of separate family homes, early separation of children and 
parents, and transference of the former to the care of the State. 
Further, if Mr. Hirsch had projected a complete account and 
criticism of Socialism we should have complained that he had 
neglected to classify the different kinds of socialism and to ex- 
amine the conditions of the differences; but as his primary ob- 
ject is to weaken the socialism which works in the public his ac- 
count is on the whole satisfactory, though he errs in representing 
the proposals of modern socialists as making up far more of a 
finished and finite—not to say crude—system than they actually 
do. Certainly he has taken the trouble to make himself well ac- 
quainted with the utterances of those socialists who have the 
public ear. The greatest weakness of this book, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, comes out in Part V. which deals with the single 
tax. Few social thinkers will be able to go with the author either 
in his justification of the confiscation of rents or in his account 
ot the economic effects of the single tax. As regards the first 
question Mr. Hirsch falls back for support upon “natural rights.” 
“Freedom to use the earth is the indispensable condition for the 
exercise of man’s faculties and the maintenance of his life. 
Hence the right to the use of the earth is a natural right, the 
denial of which involves the denial of the right to the exercise 
of any faculty, that is, the denial of the right to live” (p. 228). 
But does it ?>—meaning by “freedom to use the earth” the absence 
of proprietary rights over the soil. Here the argument breaks 
down, and all the author proves is that if the legal rights of 
property were of a nature which is quite inconceivable, and if 
social actions were determined as they are not, people might be 
forced to starve though willing to work. But what does that de- 
monstration profit? It was necessary to find a very forcible argu- 
ment to meet claims for compensation—hence land-holding is 
made closely analogous to slave-holding—but there is no doubt 
that in straining after this argument our author over-reaches him- 
self and loses his foothold. Again, while admitting that Mr. 
Hirsch displays a good knowledge of economic science and 
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argues with ingenuity, the reviewer must point out that the au- 
thor would get small support for his contention that a tax on land 
values “would lower rents, induce a more efficient use of land, in- 
crease the demand for labor, and therefore tend to increase 
wages” (p. 380)—at any rate in an appreciable degree—and 
how, when at its maximum, the tax has to result in “an enor- 
mous consumption and production of wealth, an illimitable de- 
mand for labor and a distribution of wealth which, denying re- 
ward without service rendered, would secure to every one a re- 
ward equal to the value of the service rendered by him,” it passes 


my wit to comprehend. 
S. J. CHAPMAN. 
Owens CoLLEGE, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Pusiic RELIEF OF THE Poor. By Thomas Mackay. London: 
John Murray, Albermarle St., 1901. Pp. vi., 214. 


This book consists of six lectures given to an audience consist- 
ing mainly of those engaged in actual work amongst the poor; 
a fact which greatly heightens their value from an educational 
point of view. For their author maintains for them that their 
treatment of the subject is theoretical rather than practical; and 
of all difficult tasks that of inducing people already submerged 
in practical work to pause and consider the principles of what 
they are doing, is the most difficult. 

But though the treatment is mainly theoretical, it is theory 
based upon a most exhaustive consideration of experience, past 
and present, and in that sense may be said to be practical in the 
highest degree. And it is practical also in another sense, for as 
the author maintains in his preface, if the theory (the possibility 
of dispauperization) be once established, the details of admin- 
istration present very little difficulty. This follows from the view 
that pauperism is an artificial condition, engendered or maintained 
by institutions expressly devised for its support. The Poor Law 
is here dealt with as a survival, perhaps rather a revival, of the 
feudal status, with respect to the poorest section of the popula- 
tion; and it is very helpful in considering the subject to have 
clearly placed before us the insignificance of this artificial support 
to the working classes in comparison with the great economic 
forces upon which their material prosperity is really based. Per- 
haps readers of this journal will hesitate to accept the obiter dic- 
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tum of “the ultimate identity of the ethical and economic mo- 
tive ;” but there is much saving grace in the word ultimate. 

We surmise that an England without a Poor Law would have 
been more satisfactory in the author’s opinion; but that given the 
existence of a Poor Law it is possible to make it much less mis- 
chievous than it actually is. It is unnecessary to report the argu- 
ments in favor of restricting out door relief to the vanishing 
point; they are familiar, and probably irrefutable. It would be 
difficult to find a more convincing exposition of them than in the 
book before us; and if there were any probability of its reaching 
the minds of those engaged in administering the law we should 
be on the eve of a great social reformation. But those familiar 
with the position know how very remote is the possibility that 
more than an infinitesimal proportion of Poor Law Guardians 
will study the theory of the work they are engaged in; and for 
this reason the last chapter on the future of Public Relief in Eng- 
land is especially interesting. Here Mr. Mackay indicates what 
developments and changes in administration he anticipates, and 
gives his reasons for his anticipations. 

In the first place he points out the present tendency to amalga- 
mation of public bodies, by which Rural Boards of Guardians 
have already been amalgamated with Rural District Councils; 
and which seems likely to proceed considerably further. 

Next he dwells upon the fact that with respect to the Poor 
Law it is no longer the case that taxation and representation go 
entirely together—i. ¢., that the spending body is entirely respon- 
sible to the persons who contribute the mon&y ; “roughly speaking, 
one-quarter of the sum expended in the maintenance of the poor 
comes from national, as opposed to local sources of taxation, and 
the amount seems likely to be increased.” 

The natural result of these two tendencies will be, he thinks, 
to make the administration of the Poor Law a natural rather 
tuian a sectional responsibility. Of course it would be possible to 
have a bad Poor Law badly administered under a system of cen- 
tralized authority; but probably the difficulties of reform would 
be very much less than under the present system of short ser- 
vice volunteers. Whether however a civil service of salaried 
experts would not create a new danger in the form of a vested 
interest in pauperism may be doubted. Probably some combina- 
tion of selected local volunteers and salaried expert of more au- 
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thority than the present clerk to the Guardians would be a safer 
instrument, and one less likely to cause local friction. 


HELEN BoSANQUET. 
OxsHoTT, SURREY. 


CHARITY AND THE Poor Law. S. D. Fuller. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1901. Pp. 68. 


This is a little book of very different calibre to the foregoing. 
It consists of some papers and memoranda somewhat disjoint- 
edly put together, by the sometime Chairman of the Paddington 
Board of Guardians. The Paddington Board is one much es- 
teemed for the carefulness of its work; but its view of the ob- 
ject of Poor Law Relief is somewhat eccentric, and it is that view 
which finds expression in this book. Briefly put it is that Poor 
Law Relief is the reward of good conduct, to be given to “the 
deserving,” and to be used for the education of the poor, “as their 
merits so their reward.” The author is however well aware of 
the dangers attendent upon our out-relief policy, and a strong 
advocate also of codperation between Poor Law and Charity. 


HELEN BoSANQUET. 
OxsHott, SURREY. 


Fact AND FABLE IN PsycHoLocy. By Joseph Jastrow, Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Wisconsin. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1901. 


This book deals with a subject which certainly deserves more 
attention from professed psychologists than it has hitherto re- 
ceived. The subject is described by the general term of “the oc- 
cult,”—tthe supernormal phenomena, alleged to be facts, on which 
the theories of theosophy, spiritualism, thought-transference, oc- 
cult healing, etc., are based. All this is relegated by Professor 
Jastrow to the region of “fable.” The purpose of the book is en- 
tirely critical ; he dwells on no more “fact” in psychology than is 
necessary to expose the “fables.” His conclusions are essentially 
the same as those of Professor Miunsterberg in his brilliant essay 
on “Psychology and Mysticism” ; but he gives a more careful ac- 
count of the origin of the alleged phenomena. Miinsterberg’s 
sweeping dismissal of them all would compel us to repeat at our 
leisure what David is reported to have said in his haste. 

The book consists of a series of essays most of which have al- 
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ready been published. The most important essay, and the one 
which calls for most criticism, is the second, on ““The Problems 
of Psychical Research.” Whatever the author may have intended, 
this part of his work is calculated to convey to the reader the un- 
fortunate impression that Professor Jastrow agrees with such 
“fine old crusted enemies of superstition” as the eminent biologist 
to whom Professor James referred (Mind, No. 5, p. 144), “who 
once said that if the facts of telepathy were true, the first duty 
which every honest man would owe to science would be to deny 
them, and prevent them if possilbe from ever becoming known.” 
We gather that in Professor Jastrow’s opinion it is no part of the 
trained psychologist’s work to investigate any of the alleged oc- 
cult phenomena until their truth and reality is demonstrated far 
more decidedly than it is at present (p. 73). But from other pas- 
sages we understand that no one who is not a trained psychologist 
has a right to investigate them at all. It is the attitude of the 
proverbial “dog in the manger,” applied in science. The author 
objects to the name “psychical research” as applied to such various 
inquiries as those undertaken by the Society in question; he ob- 
jects that “the differentiation of a group of problems on the basis 
of unusualness of occurrence, of mysteriousness of origin, of 
doubtful authenticity, or of apparent paradoxical or transcendent 
character, is as illogical as it is unnecessary” (p. 53); he objects 
to the investigation of the ‘alleged phenomena in order to see if 
there is ‘‘anything in” them, that is, any evidence of “supernormal” 
mental powers; he objects that the Society’s work has attracted 
the public interest away from psychology proper (p. 75). Now 
the present writer holds no brief for the S. P. R. But to him, 
simply as a member of the outside public, it seems evident that 
these inquiries were called “Psychical Research” simply for want 
of a better name; that these investigators have quite as much 
right to use the name as the laboratory psychologist has, and that 
the alleged phenomena, which were becoming the hunting ground 
of charlatans and their dupes, need to be investigated by some one 
in a scientific spirit, if the professed psychologists will not do so— 
which is usually the case. Further, we notice that the scientific 
psychologist usually treats abnormal facts of mind as pathological. 
And the S. P. R. of necessity was driven to inquire whether there 
is “anything in” these things, for this is simply the question 
which is begged by the scientific psychologist: Is there anything 
abnormal or “supernormal” in mind which is not pathological? 
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Again, there is reason to believe that our author takes an en- 
tirely unjustifiable view of the present status of psychology. Is 
he prepared seriously to maintain that in a body of doctrine where 
standpoint, method, and principles are subjects of ever renewed 
controversy, there is any “logical unity of method and purpose?” 
Are there not better grounds for holding that there is no science 
of psychology, but only the hope of one? He says: “However 
ignorant they may be of one author’s facts, the chemist and the 
psychologist readily appreciate one another’s purposes, and find a 
bond of sympathy in the pursuit of a commonly inspired though 
differently applied method” (p. 47). As a brief commentary on 
this statement, I may refer to “The Story of Nineteenth Century 
Science,” a work by a competent student of natural science, which 
contains a chapter on the progress of psychology during the cen- 
tury. The author speaks of reform in methods of treating the 
insane; of researches into nerve fibres and the histology of the 
nervous system; and of cerebral localization. The only psychol- 
ogical topics referred to are Weber’s Law and the hypnotic state; 
these are treated in a very superficial way. In the same way we 
constantly find that capable students of physical science have no 
conception of what psychology can be apart from physiology. 

Finally, Professor Jastrow says (p. vii): “It is a matter of im- 
portance that the dominant interest in psychology should centre 
about the normal use and development of functions with respect 
to which psychology bears a significant message for the regulation 
of life.” Now this book is presumably intended for the general 
reader ; hence it is not an argumentum ad hominem to ask what 
the general reader will make of such a statement if he should hap- 
pen to read Professor Miinsterberg’s “Psychology and Life.” The 
latter has as much right to speak of the meaning of psychology 
as our author has; and he makes psychology an artificial construc- 
tion of the objective aspects of mind out of sensations—a construc- 
tion which, as he elaborately shows, does not give us the truth 
and reality of mind, and has no practical bearing on life. 

In a word, the reply to our author’s attack on Psychical Re- 
search is—“Physician, heal thyself.” 

In the essay on “The Logic of Mental Telegraphy,” Professor 
Jastrow engages in psychical research himself, and finds no evi- 
dence for the legitimacy of the telepathic hypothesis. But in the 
interesting essay on “Hypnotism and its Antecedents,” he explains 
many difficult facts by referring to “unconscious suggestion” ; and 
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some forms of this unconscious suggestion are not easily dis- 
tinguished from what has been called “telepathy.” In other es- 
says the author shows, with vigor and success, the extraordinary 
difficulties of accurate observation in the case of abnormal pheno- 
mena. 
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S. H. MELLONE. 
Hotywoop, BELFast, IRELAND. ; 


A Stupy oF SociaL Morauity. By W. A. Watt, M. A., W. W. 
B., D. Phil., Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1901. 


Mr. Watt is a Glasgow writer who has hitherto written on 
legal and political philosophy. In this book he enters the field of 
ethics. It may be described as a discussion of the ariomata 
media of morality. Towards the close of the book, and to some 
extent throughout it, an idealistic solution of the problem of con- © 
duct is more or less suggested. But in the main Mr. Watt is 
investigating the meaning of such terms as justice, benevolence, 
virtue, duty etc. The book is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with the standpoint of virtue, and the second with social 
organization. In this latter part the author discusses the social 
groups of the family, church, state, etc. Curiously enough two 
chapters in this part, viz., chapters V. and VI., deal with some 
aspects of the individual life and with moral rules and resolutions 
respectively. One would have thought that they come more nat- 
urally into Part I. Be that as it may, Mr. Watt writes in an in- 
teresting manner. But it must be said that there is a general sense 
of inconclusiveness, and one may even add want of order, 
throughout the whole book. This may partly arise from the very 
attempt to reach “an ethical system of some sort—a resting- 
place, a few steps removed, as it were from the details of life” 
(p. 1). The late Dr. Sidgwick has shown in a striking way the 
incoherence and confusion of ideas in the popular moral con- 
sciousness. A system, “a few steps removed” from it, must in- 
evitably share in its defects; though it may be useful as a step- 
ping-stone to something better. 

It is impossible within the limits of this brief notice to discuss 
in detail Mr. Watt’s positions. But one may instance his treat- 
ment of justice. Justice is made to include “the legal system 
generally” (p. 3). But there are many laws, the breakers of 
which are not called unjust, e. g., the gaming laws. Of course 
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by a more or less analogical extension of the term, it may, as in 
Plato, be taken to include the whole of virtue, #. ¢., in other words 
what we understand by uprightness. It is even popularly used 
in a wider sense. We often talk of such and such a candidate as 
not having done himself “justice” in an examination. But it is 
surely much better to restrict the term to what Aristotle called 
Distributive and Reparative Justice. Mr. Watt is however happy 
in this and many other instances in bringing out different shades 
of meaning in the terms of the different virtues. The book, 
though not an addition to ethical theory, may be recommended 
to the average reader who wishes to study ethics in a popular 


form. 
W. F. Trotter. 


EDINBURGH. 


THe New Wortp AND THE New TuHoucnut. By James Thomp- 
son Bixby, Ph.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1902. Pp. 


219. 


Dr. Bixby, whose faithful work in the interests of a science 
untrammelled by religious dogma and a religion unterrified by 
scientific injunction is appreciated by thousands in the circles of 
progressive Christianity to-day, has given us in this last collec- 
tion of essays a brilliant presentation (or, perhaps, recapitula- 
tion) of the position of the sturdy idealist and religious optimist. 
The topics discussed under the “New Thought” are varied: “The 
Sanction for Morality in Nature,” “The Agnostic’s Difficulties,” 
“Evolution and Christianity,” “The Old Testament as Litera- 
ture,” etc.; and these few lines devoted to a notice of Dr. Bixby’s 
book as a whole could well be spent on each of the interesting 
chapters. 

On the whole, it seems to us that Dr. Bixby appears at his best 
in the essay on “The Agnostic’s Difficulties.” There, with a 
keen and patient spirit he combats the dogmatic agnosticism of 
the “know-nothing”’ school in religion, and shows how, for all its 
semblance of humility, it is in the end cowardly and unscientific ; 
and, more than that, that it tacitly assumes as a working hypo- 
thesis what it strenuously combats as a knowable reality. Dr. 
Bixby would be neither an Agnostic nor a Gnostic in religious 
matters. He would rather, with St. Paul, regard our knowledge 
as partial than as fictitious, inadequate rather than erroneous. 
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He would be what we remember Joseph Cook to have designated 
rather felicitously as a “Meirognostic”—one who “knows in part.” 
And he claims for the organs of spiritual “knowledge” the same 
right to function, to respect, and to fair criticism as the organs of 
material knowledge. The polyp shall not frighten him out of his 
prayers. 

Dr. Bixby writes in a charming style. His knowledge of 
modern philosophic and scientific thought is profound and sym- 
pathetic. His command of metaphor and figure is striking. His 
brotherhood with the poets is attested on almost every page of 
his book. In short, we would recommend Dr. Bixby’s work to 
the reader who wishes to see how a true, strong soul may rise 
above the petty questions of dogma and live in the fresh invig- 
orating atmosphere of honest thought. 


Davip SAVILLE MuzzEy. 
NEw York. 


THe Mrractes AND MyTHs OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. By Jo- 
seph May, LL.D. Boston: George H. Ellis, 1901. Pp. 190. 


In a sub-title Dr. May adds, “With Other Essays and Ser- 
mons.” His little book, then, as he confesses in the preface, is a 
collection of sermons having “only the logical connection involved 
in a common aim.” That aim is to help free the true historical 
personality of Jesus from the obscuring ornament of miracle, 
myth, and dogma which has been falsely thought to glorify him. 

Dr. May represents the most liberal type of the Unitarian min- 
ister. With the religious optimism characteristic of his class, he 
frankly sacrifices (or rather dismisses) the specious comfort 
found in unsubstantiated dogmas like the Resurrection of Jesus, 
the Infallibility of Scripture, etc. In the man Jesus he finds the 
world’s religious ideal, and in the miracle of a God-like character 
his final inspiration. He even waives the question of Jesus’ 
“perfection” in the absolute sense in which the term is used. 
“Whether Raphael was a perfect painter,” he says, “or Praxiteles 
a perfect sculptor, we cannot decide; neither can we decide 
whether Jesus was a perfect man. Nor is it essential to decide 
this question. Either will serve us long as a sufficient standard 
and type of lofty realization of the ideal to which he strained” 
(p. 179). 


Dr. May makes a slip when he speaks of the new religion of 
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“The Bab” as having “spread through India within half a cen- 
tury” (p. 93). The Bab was a Persian; and it is in Persia and 
Syria that his doctrine has taken root, not in India. 

The little book is attractive in its make-up, and dignified in its 
tone. It is the work of a scholar and a thinker. 


Davip SAVILLE Muzzey. 
NEw York. 
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Articles by writers in Great Britain should be sent to 
Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, 7 Richmond Terrace, Cardiff, Wales. 
Books to be reviewed, published in Great Britain, should be sent to 
G. E. Moore, M. A., Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 





ERRATA. 

Page 117—After last line at the bottom, ending with “the aims and ideals 
of,” add “modern reformers, than authoritative as the utter- 
ance of teachers.” 

Page 119—Six lines from bottom, for “good thinker” read “great thinker.” 

Page 361—Second line from bottom, insert “we thought we saw a chance” 
before “for new markets.” 

Page 371—11th line from top, for “world” read “Moros.” 

Page 373—18th line from top, omit “But.” 

Page 374—7th line from top, for “justices” read “justice.” 

Page 375—8th line from top, for “labor” read “Cuba.” 
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